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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
’ Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 


His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square, on TUESDAY MORN- 
ING NEXT, the 9th inst., at two o'clock, when will be per- 
formed Beethoven’s Mass in C, Finale, Act 1, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” and other important works. 
Conductor, Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya ACADEMY or Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





R. HANS VON BULOW will give his LAST 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, at ST. JAMES'S HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, DECEMBER 10th, at 
three o'clock. The Programme will include Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E flat, (Op. 27), and 82 Variations in C minor, Op. 86; 
Schubert's Grand Sonata in A major, and selections from the 
works of Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, and Rheinberger. Sofa 
stalls, 73. Gd. ; Lamy 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets may be 
obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 84, New Bond- 
street; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond-street: Keith, Prowse & Co., 
48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange-buildings; Mr. George 
Dolby, 52, New Bond-street ; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
fw see Piccadilly ; and of Chappell and Co., 50, New 
-street. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, ai — for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, W. 





ANTED by a Soprano (Lady), an engagement 
to Lead a Church or Chapel Choir.—Address M., 
Post Office, Essex-road, Islington, N. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 








BSENCE AND RETURN. FRANZ ABT’S 
New Song. ‘One of Franz Abt’s latest and most taking 
compositions,” —*‘ Graphic,” Oct. 25th. 4s. 


\ w- ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By BER- 

THOLD TOURS. This much-admired new song may be 

—_ —‘y for soprano or tenor; also in G, for contralto or 
ne, 4s, ad 


SMERALDA.—LEVEY’S Popular Song. ‘ One 

of the brightest modern compositions of its kind.”— 
“Standard.” The song in D, E, and F, 4s.; for piano, by 
Kuhe, 48; Richards, 4s.; Rochard, 2s. Waltzes by Godfrey, 


4s, 

Yt FORTH, O GENTLE DOVE. New Song, 
by CLRO PINSUTI. ‘A very sweet song for soprano, 

| ag win all hearts, gentle or simple alike.”—* Queen,” 

Nov. 15th, 4s. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL’S BEST NEW SONGS. 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE? 4s, 
0 WILLIE BOY, COME HOME. 4s. 
THE PASSING SHIP. InAandC. 4s. 


OUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS ;— 
THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. HEMANS, 4s. 
BIONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s. 
OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. 4s, 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 4s. 


LOVE MY LOVE. By CIRO PINSUTI. 
“Signor Pinsuti has produced nothing happier than 
the fresh, brilliant song before us. It is tuneful without being 
by neat taro and it is accompanied in masterly fashion.”— 
n.” 43, ? 


T HE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song or 

Duet, by W. C. LEVEY. ‘The Merry Month of May os 
is very simple, but very pleasing, and will be popular.”— 
Queen,” Nov, 15th. 33. 


NDER THE MISTLETOE. Juvenile Quad- 
rille on ular Melodies. By CHARLES GODFREY. 
“Very pretty tnd very easy; just the thing for juvenile 
=. The illustrated title-page is exceedingly good.”— 
chestra,” 4s. 





SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 


LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 2s, 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s, 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


ORO 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Editions: 


8s. d. 
Plain Goll Title 2... .ccccccacsccscccceccecssscecese oe 40 
With photograph of H.M.S. ‘ Galatea’’..........00+ 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duct .......6..cseeeecceeseceee 5 O 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts... ...0..seceeeseeseccceeseesee 10 6 
Ditto, for Septett .........seeeeceeeees &- 2 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
) 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES. 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 









TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Continental publishers in Lei , Berlin, Hamburg, 
‘aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RAMER’S INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for the 
old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across the keys. ‘The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends. The seale is the 
full seven octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has the 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which 
ane greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate. 
e following extract from a letter, dated October 27th, 1870, 
from T..S. Haminroy, Esq., Magistrate, Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these Instruments :—‘‘I see 
many pianos out here with electru-plated strings... . they are 
German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in 
one or two hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano 
when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being 
knocked about in a cart without springs for fifty miles on a 
feartul road.”—Cramens’ PranoroRts GaLiery (the largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Regent street, W. 





R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 


requests that appli g engagements be 
addressed Brockley- villas, Dulwich. 








OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, &c.—The Ad- 
vertiser offers her services as Companion to a Lady goin 
abroad. Energetic, able, and with a knowled of 
languages, Address, A. Z., care of Mn, Havas, 5, Lyall- 


» SW, 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 58.; by post, 58, 4d, 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
4 Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


NEARLY READY. Vol. IL, price 58.; by post, 6a, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IT. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONIS, 
(Vol. TLL. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


London: J. T. Havyzs, Lyall-placo, Eaton-sjuare; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSIC. 


USICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR,-- 

High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and others. 

—To be had gratis and postage free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL 
WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Song. 

“Second National Air.”—*' Daily News.” 4s, ; free by 

post 24 stamps. The same as a four-part Song, New Edition 

4to., free by pens for four stamps. ‘ No parallel can be found 

‘rept ae erful popularity of this simple hymn,”—Vide the 
“ ral c.” 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part 

4 Song, by the Composer of the new National Song, ‘God 

Bless the Prince of Wales.” Post free, the song, 18 stamps. 

Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each ; four voices’ class copy, 
four stamps. 


OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION. New An- 
them by BRINLEY RICHARDS, Was sung by the Full 
Choir at St. Peter's Church, Manchester, on Sunday, Nov. 30th. 


‘ Price 1s. 6d., post free, 


peri FORGET ME.— WHAT SHALL I 
SING TO THEE?—IN SHADUWLAND.—Three gems 
of Song by C. PINSUTI. Post free for 18 stamps each. 


HE GARDEN PARTY QUADRILLES and the 

MOSELLE QUADRILLES, Com by WILLIAM 

SMALLWOOD, Solo (illustra' title), 4s.: piano 
duet, 48.; each post free at balf-price in stamps. 


London: Sole Publishers, Rongxt Cocks and Co., New 
Burlivgton-street. Order of all Mustesellers. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For in ting and enriching the vuice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimentals received 
om Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the © and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist ip the United 





Kingdom 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher ands Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy aud Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” Kc In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each %s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols, ?s. 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 

any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take iu, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

* Extremely good : well told.” —Literary Churchman, 
‘A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
“Charmingly told: full of interest.”—Church Review, 
** An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale, 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boya.”—Church Times, 
By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 


BAKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d, 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 

** The story is most interesting.”"—Church Times. 

** Pretty: pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

fa, by Poat 5s. fl. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman, 

* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion, 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories."—G@uardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of * Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. FE. BENNETT, 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

* Will do for the rising genération what it did for tre passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer: book as 
wi!l meke them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 8s. 

Post 2s. 0d 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
th: m pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 


obt: usively."’"—Guardian, 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
8s, Gd., by Post 3s, 10d. 


** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 

amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfiiled.”—Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d, ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review, 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times, 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“An Onions in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
Vibrary."—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN'S GUILD; with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 9s. Cd.; by Post 2a. 9d, 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.""—Guardian. 

** Its tone is excellent. 
library.” —Church Ties, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 65s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recomme:d this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Nearly all tho narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully s‘udied, so as to 
transplat t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Revicw, 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 3s, 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 


6d., by 


Interesting and 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 


‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.""—@uardian. 
‘Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor, 


There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throushout.”"—Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Jife, By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s, 8d. 

* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 


Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREKT, COVENT GARDEN, 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOMIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON, 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her: Majesty the Queen. 


The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Tarry’s editions by the fullowing Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Coruwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jouy Toomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies: will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





—.. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE fy 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. By the 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 
EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. 1 V1. 8vo. 
HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: 4 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY 
1 vol. crown 8vo. as ' 
\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Con. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES, By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8yo. 


[J NoRtHoDox LONDON ; or, Phase 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey, 
MAURICE DAVLES, D,D. 1 vol., bre lds. . = 


Y\JICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, Wi 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 — th 5s. " 


TIHE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Nova, 

_By Me 3, H, RIDDELL, 8 en 
je SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of ‘‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES, By te 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c, 3 vols, 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA, 4A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


RES DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 
i: OME, SWEET HOME. 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 



































By Mrs, J 




















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTauction Gratis. 


Mlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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THE FISHERMAN. 





The fisher goes a fishing 
Forth on the gleaming sea, 

Of all the merry shipmen 
There’s none so gay as he ; 

Yo his young wife at parting 
A last fond kiss he gave, 

«Good bye!” The bark bounds gaily 
Over the bright blue wave. 

And then the young wife watching 
Stands by the rising tide, 

Her fond heart shapes strange fancies 
There by the waterside ; 

And then her fancy shows her 
A gaping, yawning grave, 

Before the good ship bounding 
Over the bright blue wave. 


And when the wild wind’s fury 
Dashed sudden on the sea, 

She knew her heart’s foreboding 
Had told her what should be ; 
She heard the loved voice singing, 
She saw the yawning grave ; 
He came no more,—he sleepeth 
Beneath the cold blue wave. 


Gorpon CAMPBELL. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Bishop of St. David's has joined the 
Cymmrodorion Society. 

Mr. Santley will be the singer at Mr. Hallé’s next 
Liverpool concert at St. George’s Hall, 





Signor Campobello has been engaged for three 
concerts at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company are 
drawing large houses at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 





The Messrs, Henry and Walter Wardroper, the 
clever mimics, are having great success at the Queen's 
Hall, Bold-street, Liverpool. 





Mr. George Vining has concluded an engagement 
at the Liverpool Amphitheatre. This week Miss 
Rachel Sanger is playing in ‘‘ Old London.” 





“The Colleen Bawn,” with Mr. Frank Drew and 
Miss Annie Lafontaine, has been given during the 
past fortnight at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 





Malle. Valleria, Signor Gustave Garcia, Signor 
Massini, and Mdme, Carreno-Sauret (solo pianoforte) 
are engaged for the Philharmonic concert at Liver- 
pool, on Tuesday next. 


Mr. De Jong gave a military concert last Saturday, 
his orchestra being reinforced by two military 
bands. Mdme. de Waldeck was the vocalist, Miss 
Heilbron being solo pianist. 





Malle, Sophia Heilbron gave a concert in Man- 
chester last Tuesday week, and to judge by the 
local press seems to possess qualifications for the 
position of a first-class executant, 





It is said that Mr. Brinley Richards is actively 
exerting himself to restore the Bronwen Tower of 
Harlech Castle, and that the work is likely to be 
carried out. A new hotel on Maesgwyn, Harlech, is 
talked about, 





Four Monday Popular Concerts will be given this 
season at the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall. The 
Principal artists are Mesdames Norman-Neruda, and 
Carreno-Sauret, MM. Joachim, Hallé, Piatti, Straus, 
Ries, Zerbini, an Dr. Hans von Biilow. 

A concert of Scottish music was given at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Friday last. Miss 
Bessie Aitken, one of the most charming ballad- 
‘lngers of the day, was the principal yocalist. Miss 





Aitken is a great favourite in Liverpool, and was 
enthusiastically received by a crowded audience. 





Malle, Carlotta Patti will sing at Messrs Phillipps, 
Hart and Co.'s concerts at the Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool, this evening (Friday) and to-morrow 
(Saturday) afternoon. Malle. Patti will be assisted 
by Mdlle. Arnim, contralto, Sig. Camero, tenor, Sig. 
Celli, bass, and M. Theodore Ritter, solo pianoforte. 





The veteran baritone, Henry Phillips, has been 
giving musical entertainments in the provinces with 
Misses Archer and Edwards. At Knowle and at 
Handsworth on the 25th and 26th ult. he sang 
several of his old songs, enthusiastic applause and 
encores being the rule. .The ladies also were very 
successful. 





Mr. Saker’s regular dramatic season has com- 
menced at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Last 
week Mr. Toole and Miss Eliza Johnstone were the 
principal attractions. On Monday last Miss Ada 
Cavendish commenced an engagement and has ap- 
peared in ‘* The New Magdalen,” supported by Miss 
L. Pereira, Messrs. E. H. Brooke and R. Markby. 





While London has enough with two “ Filles de 
Madame Angot,’’ Manchester is going to have three. 
At the Theatre Royal, Miss Carry Nelson's company 
opens on Monday next; Mr. Joseph Eldred's com- 
pany give it at the Queen’s Theatre on the same 
night; and on the Monday after Miss Emily Soldene 
and her company produce her version at the pretty 
little theatre (the Prince’s) in Oxford Street. 





To-morrow evening at the Dome, Brighton, 
Messrs. Cramer’s Annual Concert will take place. 
The artists engaged are Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Frank D’Alquen, Signor Federici, and Mr. Santley. 
Solo pianoforte, Herr Coenen; solo violin, M. 
Sainton; conductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. The 
general arrangements will be superintended by Mr. 
G. Watts. 

The annual meeting of the Dublin Philharmonic 
Society took place last week at the Concert Rooms, 
Brunswick-street. Mr. H. Bussell, secretary, read 
the report and submitted the accounts, which were 
very satisfactory. Mr. Henry Bussell then resigned 
his post as conductor, consenting to retain the 
office of honorary secretary. The committee have 
unanimously appointed Sir R. P. Stewart to the 
conductorship. 

Miss Crampton, a pianiste of some celebrity, gave 
an attractive concert in Cork, on Friday evening, last 
week, assisted by Miss Kernan, Herr Elsnerr, Dr. 
O’Donoghue of Dublin, and the band of the 35th 
Regiment. Miss Kernan was very successful in 
‘Bel Raggio,” and the pianoforte playing of the 
concert-giver was highly appreciated. Dr. O’Dono- 
ghue sang excellently, and was recalled after each 
of his songs, Thero was a large audience, 





The Derby Choral Uuion inaugurated its eighth 
season by an excellent performance of Beethoven's 
Mass in C, and Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang ;” Mr. 
Edward Lloyd was the principal engaged to sing the 
fine tenor part in the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,’ which he 
did in capital style; he was joined in the duet 
by Mrs. T. O. Bateman, the other parts being sung 
by Mrs. Bartle, and other local amateurs. The band 
was a very fine one, and created a great impression 
in the Symphony to the ‘ Lobgesang.” Principal 
violins, Mr. H. Farmer and Mr. W. 8. Woodward; 
organist, Mr. T, T. Trimnell, Mr, W. W. Woodward 
conducted as usual, 





A charming revival of Shakespeare's ‘A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” with Mendelssohn’s music 
has been produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester. Although only put on the stage for a few 
nights, to fill up between Mr. J. 8. Clarke’s engage- 
ment which terminated last Friday, and Mr. Toole 
who opens here on Monday, it is marked by the 





— 
productions under Mr. Calvert’s direction. Mr. 
Phelps who plays Bottom the weaver is the chief 
attraction, but the piece generally is well cast, and 
under Mr, Cellier's conductorship the band plays 
Mendelssohn's music most satisfactorily, 


os 


Manchester is improving in its theatrical accommo- 
dation. Last Monday evening to the surprise and 
pleasure of the habitués of the New Queen's Theatre, 
Manchester, a fine suite of saloons, consisting of 
two crush rooms, two refreshment buffets, ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s retiring rooms, lavatories, &c., were 
thrown open for the first time. Ample proof of 
how they were appretiated by the public was shown 
not only on the first evening, but ever since by the 
number of ladies, as well as gentlemen, who have 
nightly left their stalls and boxes to enjoy the 
purer air of the crush roomg, and partake of the 
light refreshments which were to be had at the 
buffets. 





The examiners who have been appointed to go 
round the various districts for the purpose of testing 
the voices in choirs who propose joining the North 
Wales Choral Union, have made rapid progress. 
Five hundred singers have been already tested, and 
with a satisfactory result. In order to place the 
organisation on a firfa footing, circulars will shortly 
be addressed to the leading inhabitants in the 
Principality, many of whom have signified their 
approval of the objects of the Union, requesting 
them to show their sympathy in a more practical 
form by subscribing towards the funds, The united 
choir practicés are to commence with as little delay 
as possible, 





Mr. Charles Hallé gave Mendelssohn's “ Wal- 
purgis Night,” Bach's overture in D, and Rossini's 
‘“* Stabat Mater,” at his last week’s concert in Man- 
chester. The soloists were Mdlle, Marie Roze, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, Santley, 
Malle. Marie Roze gained a most legitimate success 
in the “ Stabat Mater "’—and we aro mistaken if 
she is not in frequent demand for Manchester, 
Miss Palmer was, as heretofore, careful and pains- 
taking; and Mr, Santley was unsurpassable, 
especially in the ‘Zia Mater,’ and in the bass 
part of the ‘ Walpurgis Night.” Mr, Edward — 
Lloyd is now looked on in Manchester as second 
only to Mr, Sims Reeves. This is the result of his 
care and conscientiousness. 





Mr. Mapleson’s Opera Company concluded a 
successful visit to the New Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, on Wednesday. During nine days the 
following operas have been produced. “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” ‘* Martha,” “ Zauberflite,” ‘ Trovatore," 
‘Don Giovanni,” “ Faust,” ‘ Barber of Seville," 
‘* Semiramide,”’ ‘ Lucia,” and ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro." 
Mdme. Titiens gave a grand impersonation of 
Semiramide and also appeared in several of her old 
characters with her usual success. Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini divides the honours of the company with the 
prima donna, and deservedly so. Of the new comers, 
Mdlle. Marie Roze made a favourable impression, 
and Signor Giulio Perkins quite astonished the 
public and critics by his singing and acting as 
Mephistopheles. 





‘+ Kissi-Kissi" has been produced with a very 
strong cast at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, the 
title-réle being admirably sustained by Malle, 
Ostellia, and that of Prince Kikki-Wikki by Miss 
Lizzie Robson, who is alike charming as boy and 
girl. Tho Grand Vizier and his wife are ably 
represented by Mr. F. Cook and Mdme, Maury, and 
Mr, E, W. Royce, in make-up, in singing, and 
in acting, was a capital Shah; the likeness is 
simply too good, and he has not to wash his face, 
“* Breaking the Spell,” with Mr. Cook, M. Loredan, 
and Miss Robson, and a good farce, complete the 
program. Mr. and Mrs, John Billington are 
announced to appear on Monday next in ‘‘ Chained 
to the Oar.” On the 27th ult., the second anniversary 
of the opening, a very crowded house testified to the 
excellent management of the proprietors, Messrs. J. 





care and attention to detail so noticeable in all 
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The Exeter Madrigal Society gave a performance, 
at the Royal Public Rooms, on Thursday last, when 
the following program was gone through in an 
excellent manner: T’other morning, Thibaut (King 
of Navarre); Here in cool grot, Lord Mornington ; 
To shorten winter's sadness, Weelkes; Why with 
toil? Pearsall; The Tar’s Song, Hatton; In going 
to my lonely bed, Edwards; The sea hath its pearls, 
Pinsuti; Lady! see on every side, Marenzio; 
Gitanella, Gounod; When flow’ry meadows, 
Palestrina; May Song, Mendelssohn; Come, see 
what pleasures, Elliot; O hush thee, my babie, 
Sullivan; The silver swan, Gibbons; The wood 
minstrels, Mendelssohn; My mistress is as fair as 
fine, Bennet; From Oberon in Fairyland, Stevens; 
The hardy Norseman, VPeursall; The National 
Anthem. This society has been steadily progressing 
since its foundation in 1859. 





CONCERTS. 





The ninth Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace 
had the following for a program :— 


Overture, “ Der Freiachiitz”.........600.0 06 
Aria, “ It is enough" |“ Elijah ”) Mr. George 

Dil nktundedes caseiedeniid aces wbcnes de + Mendelssohn. 
Sonata, * The Maid of Orleans”............ W. 8. Bennett. 
Aria,“ Zefiretti Lusinghieri” (‘‘Idomeneo”).. Mozart. 
Recit., adagio, and allegro, violin egncerto, 


Weber, 


WO Ca cccccesceccvccesocscosecsccecsece Spohr. 
Air, “ Bo thou faithful” (St. Paul”) ...... Mendelssohn. 
Cantata, * Praise of Music”......... Beethoven. 


The “Praise of Music,” otherwise “ Der glorreiche 
Augenblick,” is a revival of what at the moment of 
its composition must have proved an uncongenial 
task. The ‘Glorious Moment” was written in 
glorification of the Congress of Vienna in 1814; 
and was set to a stilted turgid libretto of Dr. 
Weisenbach. It had been ordered by the municipal 
council, and Beethoven who was once inspired by 
Napoleon now found himself celebrating the occasion 
of the hero's overthréw. Written for two sopranos, 
tenor, and bass, with orchestra and chorus, the 
cantata may be noticed for: the chorus, ‘ Awake 
thee!” the soprano solo, with violin obbligato, “ Join 
with me in praise of music,” the chorus, ‘* Never 
more let sorrow wake thee,” and the finale, ‘‘ Then 
sing we in chorus.” But how adaptable is the use 
of the selfsame sounds to all manner of different 
ideas comes out in the fact that the strains created 
by Beethoven to illustrate a political event—the 
gathering of monarchs and the fall of their foe—have 
been turned by a later librettist to a mere abstract 
use, the eulogy of the art; and all without destroy- 
ing their significance. As for the execution on 
Saturday, it was satisfactory in the hands of Mdme. 
Alvsleben, Miss Emily Spiller, Messrs. Vernon Rigby 
and Fox, and a little doubtful as to the choruses who 
went astray occasionally in the high notes. Sir 
Sterndale Bennett's sonata was interpreted by Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, who played without a book, and 
staggered somewhat at the opening, though he pulled 
himself through subsequently. These reminiscent 
feats are not to be encouraged among our artists. 
Let phenomenal performers have their own glory 
of astonishing the audience and the orchestra by 
conducting some masterpiece with their eyes shut: 
our own working artists should avoid the pretence. 
A perfect reading is always better than a bare 
recollection. Spohr’s concerto was splendidly per- 
formed by Herr Straus ; and the overtures were done 
with the customary perfection. 

Dr. v. Bulow again this week sufficed to rouse the 
comatose audience of the Monday Popular Concerts 
to something like a display of animation; for bating 
the hope of variety in the form of fare provided, it 
is something to have variety in the execution. Dr. 
v. Biilow took Sir Sterndale Dennett's admirable 
sonata, “ The Maid of Orleans” for his solo, and 
joined Sig. Piatti ina colourless duet for piano and 
violoncello by Rubinstein. Sir Sterndale's work is 
one in increasing favour. The music, which is 
pictorially descriptive, is divided into four move- 
ments—andante, pastorale, allegro marziale, adagio 
patetico, respectively named“ In the fields,” “ In 
the field,’ ‘In prison,” and “The end;” and of 
these the first is perhaps the most charming. Dr. 
v. Bulow played after his usual manner from 





greatest possible contrast to those tours de force 
which have so astonished his hearers. But this 
was homely orthodox music which left no room for 
new lights in the rendering. The third piece which 
served for displaying “the great pianist’s execution 
was Beethoven’s trio in D major, Op. 70, No. 1, 
which he played with Madame Norman-Neruda and 
Signor Piatti. The trio is a trite one at these 
concerts. Madame Norman-Nernda, M. L. Ries, 
and M. Zerbini made up the quartet, with Signor 
Piatti as usual. The vocalist was Mr. Santley, who 
sang “The Erl King;” Sullivan’s “If Doughty 
Deeds,” and Hatton’s ‘To Anthea,” accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Sir Julius Benedict, and was 
encored in Hatton's pleasant song. 


An unusually interesting and instructive concert 
was that given by Mr. Walter Bache as his tenth 
annual reunion on Wednesday in the St. James's 
Hall. One attraction was the bright music an- 
nounced in the program, and a greater in the kind 
assistance of Dr. Hans v. Biilow as conductor. The 
music was of this century, the oldest piece dating 
1820, and then a leap of some thirty years and 
more. Mr. Bache gratified his subscribers in 
playing Schubert's Fantasia, Op. 15, arranged for 
orchestra by Liszt, Weber’s Polonaise, Op. 72, also 
re-dressed by the great pianist, a Berceuse by 
Chopin, a Valse Caprice by Raff, and a Novellette 
by Schumann. All this music is good and fine, and 
gave great delight; for Mr. Bache played as he 
can play, and the band was under the control of its 
consummate leader. There was some mystery, 
something of toughness and more of elegance and 
lightness to get through, but the result was sun. 
shiny and brilliant. Mdme. Otto Alvsleben sang two 
songs by Brahms, an exceedingly clever and beautiful 
one by Rubinstein, and another by Franz. She gave 
the lament of Isolde over the dead body of Tristan 
—who had suffered from “ Mark’s way” of getting 
rid of incumbrances. The poor l&dy goes mad 
over the lifeless body of her lover, finally drops 
down and all is over. The scene was admirably 
directed by Dr. v. Biilow (without book), and Wagner 
and his opera were heard for the first time in this 
country. It was vociferously called for again. Un- 
deniably Wagner moved a numerous and intelligent 
audience; he led them captive for the time, and by 
marked and continuing waves of sound—a surge of 
restless motion in which rhythm and its flow and 
ebb were the prominent features—he told in clear 
and undisguised manner his notion of sounds as 
interpreters of life and the affections of humanity. 
Dr. vy. Biilow in his own wonderful way made all 
things as plain as was practicable, and the result 
was a great success. The musical biographies of 
Tasso and Orpheus by Liszt for full orchestra, and 
his march inscribed to the Emperor of Germany, 
were produced under the teaching of Dr. v. Biilow, 
and the instrumentalists travelled through this 
difficult music exultantly and triumphant. It was 
a great day for Wagner, Liszt, Biilow and Bache. 
The work was done well, and will live long in re- 
membrance. 


The third recital of Dr. v. Biilow took place in the 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday. Foremost as he 
stands as the interpreter of Beethoven, his playing 
of the celebrated Op. 106 in B flat was beyond 
description. Although not so difficult as some of 
Beethoven’s late sonatas it is one demanding the 
full soul as well as the perfect hand, and Dr. v. Biilow 
brought both to his labour of love. The perfor- 
mance excited great enthusiasm, and the last move- 
ment—the learned one—was thoroughly enjoyed 
and instantaneously encored. Many years have 
passed since anything like this poetry of play has 
been heard. The other portions of the program 
were a sonatain F by Mozart, the three sketches 
by Sterndale Bennett, the F sharp Capriccio by Men- 
delssohn, the A minor Bourrée by Sebastian Bach, 
Gavotte by Gluck transcribed, and the Trilogue 
Suisse by Liszt. ~The facility with which Dr. v. Biilow 
transforms himself into the spirit of each composer 
is not his least remarkable speciality. This concert 
was the most remarkable of the three, and this was 
clearly the feeling of the thoroughly aroused audience. 
His play without notes leaves him at liberty to mark 





memory, and with a delicacy and subtlety in the 


like improvisation than readings, and gives the 
company a feeling of a grand extemporaneous per. 
formance. Dr. y. Biilow was enthusiastically re. 
ceived. On Wednesday next he reappears for his 
last recital. 








THEATRES. 





The notion of Mr. Albery’s new comedy 
‘‘ Married,” received on Saturday with mingled 
applause and hissing, would have made a very fair 
extravaganza. In burlesque the identity of the 
sexes is sufficiently confused to render quite natural 
the marrying of women with women. Burlesque 
physiology indeed enforces the rule that below a 
certain age man is female; while the former lay is 
only just abrogated that above a certain age woman 
—old woman in short—becomes masculine. This 
is the accepted order of things in extravaganza and 
English opera bouffe; but it does not yet prevail 
out-of-doors, nor even in the higher range of fiction, 
Were we to hear in real life of two girls who con- 
ceived it a fine joke to get married one to the other, 
and to keep up the delusion afterwards, we should 
say those girls were fitted for a reformatory, not to 
say a sound whipping ; and we should refuse to take 
the slightest interest in the details of their ill. 
mannered escapade. The same antipathy would be 
provoked by a serious narrative in book or stage 
form. We should decline to be interested in an act 
half-way between bad taste and lunacy. Of course 
abnormal acts of the kind may take place in life: 
indeed we occasionally come across the report of 
them. A woman now and then turns sailor, or 
mechanic, or even coal-miner; and at rare intervals 
we hear of one of these unsexed ones wedding 
another woman, and the twain living together for 
years as man and wife without the secret being 
betrayed until the death of the pseudo-husband. 
But not before this week has Art stooped to use for 
the purpose of ornament an idea which seems the 
offspring of a diseased brain. It has been reserved 
for Mr. Albery to request the suffrages of an intelli- 
gent audience for the trick of two young ladies, one 
of whom, disguised as her brother, marries the other 
with her consent and co-operation, all for pure 
mischief. The parish minister has been hood- 
winked, the register is signed in the name of the 
brother, who is abroad. The news comes— 
though it is manifestly false news at the outset— 
that the ship which should bear this young man 
to Australia has sunk, and that all on board 
have perished. Untrue as this report is, and 
incredulous as are several of the characters, it is 
nevertheless believed by the father and sister, and 
their grief is naturally poignant. What on this does 
the young hussy who is supposed to have married 
Robert ? She heartlessly puts on widow’s weeds, and 
passes as the relict of the lost, and in this masquerade 
sets off for a tour in Switzerland, accompanied by 
her niece Lucy. There she comes across the man 
himself—the real Robert Spottiswoode—but never 
having seen him hitherto, she, his reputed widow, 
denounces him as an impostor. Her niece Lucy, on 
the other hand, falls in love with the slim young 
hero. The embroglio that now rises when Robert 
returns home may be imagined; his father believes 
him married, which he denies with puzzled surprise; 
his sweetheart thinks him lost to her, through the 
wedding with his aunt; there is a suitor for the false 
widow named Pomfret Penn, who cannot be sure 
whether she is widow or wife or maid, and so the 
cross purposes go on. But in all this equivoque 
there is neither method nor lucidity. The audience 
are nearly as much fogged as the characters. A 
number of extraneous personages are introduced—& 
drunken solicitor and a pawky Scotch servant— 
Bishopriggs-and-water ; and farce material ekes out 
the scanty original matter. In the end poetic justice 
is supposed to be attained when Pomfret Penn is 
assigned to the mock widow, and Robert to the tender 
Lucy, while the father, Sir Hume, is reconciled 1 
everybody and everything. There is only one obstacle 
to the general comfort, and that is the existence of 
the false marriage entry in the parish register. The 
author easily obliterates this by burning down the 
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conspirators promises £1000 to the rebuilding of the | interest. Again, the meagre gaiety, where it. still 
sacred edifice, that misfortune is wiped out. On the exists, requires the most delicate and debonnair 
whole “‘ Married’’ must be set down as a dramatic acting to give it life and consistency. And it is not 
jumble based upon a disagreeable leading idea.’ too much to say that no English company of actors 
Coherence is scarcely attempted by Mr. Albery in, at the present day are qualified to play comedies a 
carrying out anything like a consecutive order of hundred years old as they ought to be played. We 
eyents from the initial notion. On the contrary, a have lost the fine art in our modern roughness of 
tedious entangled jostling of farce incidents follow;| manner. At the Olympic we have the dresses and 
a number of persons cross the stage without much} the mounting, but of ethos—of intention—there is 
character and with no interest; and the whole| only a blurred outline. Mr. Henry Neville has been 
consonantly ends with a Scotch reel which was] to Paris to coach up Almaviva from M. Got; but 
well hissed. The dialogue is smart, tinged with| Mr. Neville is far more at home in honest British 
that insolence of repartee which in the young|}comedy with a touch of melodrama in_ it, 
school passes for wit. The acting in most in-|/than figuring as the Italian nobleman of the 
stances deserves praise. Miss Hodson imparts to} eighteenth century. Mr. Righton,.a low come- 
the character of Anne Day, the mock wife and! dian and burlesque actor, makes a dull Figaro, 
widow, a delicacy and beauty of meaning entirely | though he works hard to convey a notion of 
beyond the merits of the rdle. It is 





Qualities such as} the physical mercurialness of the character. 
hers are worthy of a better setting. Her individual | no dispraise to Mr. W. H. Fisher to say he is a 
manner did much to atone for the heartless extrava- | dreadfully old Cherubino ; but then it is not given 
gance of the character. Miss Augusta Wilton makes | to a grown man to impersonate a boy of thirteen or 
a pleasantly piquante Lucy; and Miss M. Brennan | fourteen. Artificial as are women-youths on the 
as an old maid, is amusing though over-jerky and| stage, we thought of Lucca and “ Voi che sapete,” 
spasmodic. Her emphasis of tone and action might | and sighed. Miss Fowler was the only one who 
advantageously be moderated. Mr. Charles Wynd-| imparted something like the native spirit into the 
ham is Robert; Miss A. Temple his sister, the other] part: she played Susanne with great archness, 
mischief-maker; Mr. W. Stephens the father Sir! piquancy and appreciation, and somewhat lifted the 
Hume ; all of which impersonations are satisfactory. | artificiality of the play while she was on the stage. 


The pawky Scotch servant is played by Mr. J. 
Clarke, but becomes tiresomely prosy at last, added 
to which Mr. Clarke’s Doric is far from natural. Al 
Swiss waiter acted by Mr. Crabe stands out, though 
it is nothing of a part; and Mr. E. T. Webber and 
Mr. T. B. Bannister, enact Pomfret Penn and a} 
drunken solicitor. The hisses which on Saturday | 
were levelled at the latter actor, must be taken as 
applied to the author's conception, and not his own. 
There were many present who, in common with all 
who have Mr. T. W. Robertson's memory at heart, 








asked how it came that the dead dramatist’s name 


The Countess was wholly stiff and constrained. Mr. 
Mortimer has done his work fairly well, excising 
much of the prolix and purposeless action ; but even 
now the attenuation of story is painfully manifest 
in the second act. That act might come out alto- 
gether, and no harm be done. It is of course 
orthodox to welcome an author of the calibre of 
Beaumarchais with rapturous admiration, and profess 
the liveliest interest in one of his works; and this 
course has been taken with some of our reviewers ; 
others cautiously holding their tongues. But we 
shall be mistaken if the public are cajoled to 


was first associated with Mr. Albery’s in the author. | continue for any length of time to affect delight in 


ship, of this play, and then allowed to drop out of | 
the announcements. It was difficult to believe 
that the writer of ‘‘ Caste” and ‘*‘ Ours,’’ ever had 
any finger in this feeble and foolish piece, further 
than he might have written a story for some comic 
journal or Christmas magazine, or may have jotted 
down the plot for future use asa farce. That he 
would have-suffered any work of his to eventuate in 
a play like ‘* Married” is highly improbable, and his 
connection with the piece should never have been 
mentioned at all. 

The comedy of ‘‘ Le Mariage de Figaro” by 
Beaumarchais, adapted for the English stage by Mr, 
J. Mortimer, was produced at the Olympic Theatre 
on Monday. Though this comedy is rarely done on 
the native stage, notwithstanding a pretty accurate 
translation of it by Holcroft, it is known to most ! 
cultivated playgoers through the medium of Mozart’s 
opera. Wedded to his delicious music, accompanied 
in the process of the scenes by the unfailing charm 
of his orchestration, the thinness of the intrigue, 
the poverty of the construction pass uncondemned ; 
for the audience think only of the harmonies and 
melodies of the play. But divorced from music and 
placed upon the stage as a bald drama, the ‘‘ Wedding 
of Figaro” is as confused and puerile a play as can 
be imagined. Its intrigue is that of the old school 
—open, bare-faced, without subtlety or plot. Its | 
real wit—namely, its local and topical allusiveness 
—has of course evaporated with time. Beau- 
marchais’s comedies, like Swift’s stories, were 
allegories in which the audience of the period could 
read the reference between the lines. But the social 
and political significance has gone by, and what re- 
mains has the thinnest consistency. The amours ofa 
silly nobleman who wears his heart upon his sleeve 
and is hoodwinked by the most transparent disguises; 
the fun derived from the conspiracy of his wife and 
his servants to deceive him, and afford encourage- 
ment to an impudent boy-lover; are elements which 
recommend themselves little to modern taste. They 
form the fiction of a lounging scandal-loving Court 
life, and were appropriate to the period of their 
creation. As well put forth nowadays the 
Decameron in three volume form, for the entertain- 
ment of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, as offer this 








librettist and poet. The subject is I Pezzenti of 





this vapid, urrobust, artificial and obsolete class of 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Hannah Cowley’s ‘ Belle’s Stratagem”’ re- 
vived at the Strand Theatre for Miss Ada Swan- 
borough’s benefit, has been repeated during the 
week. The clumsy construction and improbability 
of this old comedy do not debar it from the appre- 
ciation of modern audiences, and the versatility of 
talent required by the exposition of the heroine has 
always recommended the part to aspiring actresses. 
Letitia has been associated with Mrs. Jordan, with 
Miss Foote, and in recent times with Miss Herbert, 
who played it to Mr. Henry Irving’s Doricourt at St. 
James’s Theatre when the ‘latter mado his metro- 
politan début. The appearance of Miss Swanborough 
in the réle on Saturday was the signal for a hearty 
greeting, this being her first adventuring upon the 
stage since her recent accident. Her imitation of 
the raw, untutored country lass was, and hag con- 
tinued, particularly spirited and amusing; and in 
the masquerade scene she is very natural and con- 
tributes to the delight of the crowded, boisterous, 
jolly Strand audience. The comedy has been 
corapressed into three acts, and is well dressed. 
That it can boast as close an accuracy in mode and 
bearing as in costume, would not be safe to say. 
Any old play on the stage of a theatre of extrava- 
ganza must necessarily be crudely handled; and it 
is questionable whether the art of realising these 
courtly pieces is not wholly lost by dispersion. But 
for the present time the ‘‘ Belle’s Stratagem”” is fairly 
acted; and though Miss Bromley, Mr. Terriss, and 
their companions may not be the ideal Lady I’rances, 
Doricourt, and other belles and beaux of the old 
school, still enough verisimilitude is preserved to 
please the audience. 

The benefit of Miss Wallis at Drury Lane on 
Wednesday presented that rising young actress in a 
part calculated to test her powers—that of Shake- 
speare’s Juliet. At first rather tame and unimpres- 
sive, she rose with the demands of the situation, 
and in the later acts showed a concentration and 
power of emotion which has considerably advanced 
her claims as a real artist. Her scene in Friar 
Laurence’s cell was excellent, and must have sur- 
prised many who were disposed lightly to regard her 
reading of the passionate aspects of Cleopatra's 


excellent guidance of Verbhulst. 








character. 
may fairly aspire to the highest roles. She has ad- 
vanced with a rapidity worthy of all admiration. The 
end of the play was accompanied with warm marks 
of appreciation, and the success of the young 
tragédian was complete. Her supporters were fair, 
but not remarkably good, always excepting Mr. 
Ryder’s Friar Laurence, which is a veteran render- 
ing. Miss Charlotte Saunders as the Nurse could 
not but be good; but the Romeo of Mr. Sinclair 
was an unimpassioned performance, cold and tame, 
and the Mercutio of Mr. Anderson was truculent 
rather than gay and ebullient. Tho lights of the 
play were the heroine, the Friar and the nurse, 
while the minor parts were carried out respectably 
but without individual importance. 


Miss Wallis is no longer a novice, but 


The entertainment at the Opera Comique proceeds 
with increased smoothness and brilliancy. Mr. 
Burnand's burlesque of little “ Tom Tug" recalls 
his earliest and freshest style ; the fun is exuberant, 
the dialogue reveals an inexhaustible fund of quibbles 
and calembours, and the action is as sparkling and 
joyous as can be. Miss Patty Laverne is more 
debonnaire and piquant than she ever has been; and 
it is not Mr. Charles Lyall’s fault if he has not 
covered the feebleness yet self-sufficiency of the 
police administration with ineradicable and mortal 
ridicule. Music, singing and scenery combine to 
further the effectiveness of this the latest and jolliest 
of burlesques. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





After a brief visit to America, Mr. Mark Twain 
has returned to London, and again taken up his 
quarters at the Hanover Square Rooms, where he 
is repeating his successful lecture on “ Our Fellow 
Savages of the Sandwich Islands.” The room is 
mostly well filled by a select audience, who listened 
throughout with every mark of amusement and 
satisfaction. 

At St. George’s Hall the members of the 
Alexandra Dramatic Club commenced their third 
season on Thursday evening, under the direction of 
Messrs. R. W. Hall and C..T. Lester. The per- 
formances included Mr. Morton's farce of “ Slasher 
and Crasher;” the Court comedy ‘ Randall's 
Thumb ;” and Mr. Buckstone’s comic drama “ The 
Rough Diamond.” This society more than keeps up 
its standard of excellence, and the evening was a 
credit to all concerned. 





NIELS GADE IN HOLLAND. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Amstrerpam, Dee. Ist. 

Seldom has a musical composer of our times been 
so heartily and so onthusiastically received in any 
country as this man in ours. He came over to 
Holland on the special invitation of the Amsterdam 
branch of our Musical Society, and stayed here for 
about a fortnight at the house of Mr. Weetjen, a 
merchant who trades with the north of Europe, 
more especially with Denmark and the Baltic, and 
is himself a well-known amateur (a flute player). 
Gade left this town on Saturday last for Arnheim, 
whence he will proceed direct to Hamburg and 
Copenhagen. His stay here has been a series of 
triumphs, such as I never witnessed before, and if 
he reaches home dissatisfied with Dutch reception, 
he must be a man difficult to be contented. But 
there is no fear for that. I paid him a parting 
visit the day before yesterday, and his enthusiasm 
over the Dutch and their doings is perfectly ex- 
ceptional. He certainly had no idea that his music 
was so immensely popular in this country, and 
alt:ough his friends and admirers had often spoken 
or written to him about such being really the case, 
yet plain facts surpassed his most sanguine 
expectations. 

Procédons par ordre. First of all he witnessed 
the final rehearsals and then the concert itse’t 
of our grand society Cwmecilia, certainly one of 
the best orchestral bands in Europe, under the 
The rehearsals 
took place on the 17th and 18th, the concert on the 
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20th of November. The program included Von} 
| 

Weber's overture “ Oberon,” Gade’s first symphony, | 








(soprano, from Dordrecht); Mdme. Storm-Mauve 
(alto, from the Hague); Mr. Kiister (from this city, 


overture, ‘*Im Hochland,” Beethoven's seventh | tenor); and Herr Hill (basso), while Mr. Osins sat 


symphony, and Gade's overture ‘ Michei Angelo.” | 
The composer each time conducted the execution of | 
his own pieces, and declared that it was perfect. | 
He paid a very high compliment to our Verhulst by | 
telling him that he (Verhulst) had interpreted his | 
(Gade's) music as an alter ego, as good as he 
possibly could desire. This happened at the last 
rehearsal but one, and Verhulst, it is stated, was 80 | 
suffocated with emotion that he could scarcely | 
utter a few words of thanks. The cheering of the| 
public at the concert itself accompanied beth 
maestros as they made their appearance on the 
orchestra. The enthusiasm was most intense from 
the very beginning, but reached its climax at the 
end, when an imposing manifestation was got up on 
the occasion of the presentation of the honourable 
membership of Cecilia to the illustrious guest. 
After the concert, the performers, many amateurs, 
and part of the public, repaired to a hall called 
Frascati, where there was plenty of speeching and 
singing. Verhulst proved as good an orator as a 
musician. He had a toast on small nations, and 
the necessity of their uniting, not perhaps politically, 
but on the glorious ground of arts and sciences and 
their promotion. Gade responded in an excellent 
toast (in German; Verhulst spoke in Dutch, of 
which language Gade professed to understand a 
great deal from its resemblance with Danish). He 
said that he liked Holland and the Hollanders, they 
and their country itself reminding him of dear 
home in a striking manner. He certainly was of 
the same opinion as his friend Verhulst: that 
small nations ought to assist each other; he 
himself had no right to complain in this respect. 
Being still an unknown composer, it was Verhulst 
who first introduced his music in Germany, and 
afterwards he did the same for the Low Countries. 
Thus Holland had assisted Denmark in a very effec- 
tive way. The anecdote—interesting and true—of 
course had a brilliant success, as itdeserved. Verhulst 
has decidedly largely contributed to the spreading 
of Gade's fame. This persevering propagation— 
only to be compared to Manns’ unflinching 
Schumannism and Wagnerism—cun be very easily 
explained by the circumstance that Gade and 
Verhulst are both pupils of Mendelssohn, whose 
theories and traditions they undoubtedly continue 
and perpetuate. 

The concert of Cwcilia took place as stated on 
Thursday, the 20th, the evening before Gade, accom- 
panied by Verhulst, had paid a visit to the Crystal 
Palace, where the band of Mr. Coenen. executed 
several of Gade’s compositions. As soon as he had 
penetrated into the densely crowded hall, the public 
recognised him and heartily cheered him. On 
Saturday night he conducted the concert of our 
Musical Society (Amsterdam branch), when “ Erl- 
kinigstochter”* and ‘ Die Kreuzfahrer” (poems 
of Anderson, after Tasso's ‘ Jerusalem Delivered”) 
—both his own works—were grandly and nobly 
performed, to his own satisfaction and to the 
supreme delight of the numerous audience that 
crammed the Park Hall (several hundred persons 
could gain no admittance). The solo parts were in 
the hands of Madame Offermans van Hove (soprano, 
from the Hague); Madame Ledelier (mezzo-soprano, 
from Antwerp); Herr H. Schritter (from the 
opera in Brunswick); and Herr Hill (basso, from 
Schwerin). All these did their best, as also did the 
choruses, consisting entirely of amateurs. 

On Sunday, 23rd of November, a dinner party 
was offered to the Danish composer in the Amste! 
Hotel. On Tuesday he went to Utrecht to oonduet 
a concert there, with the same success as here. On 
Wednesday he attended a private music réunion in 
the Park Hall, when several of his compusitions 
(‘* Kammermusik"’) were gone through, and lastly 
handled the bandmaster's baton at the first Felix 
Meritis concert of the season. Here his fourth 
symphony and“ Friihlings” Fantasie were produced. 
To the beautiful quartetto contributed Mdlle. Gips 

* The reader who takes an interest in the matter will find 
many detrils on this beautifal ballad in my Amsterdan 


correspondence of Dec, 17th, 1866. (Orchestra, of Dec, Qand 
1806.) 





at the piano. The performance was highly satis- 
factory. At the end a truly magnificent baton 
de directeur was offered to the composer, as a token 
of esteem and admiration of the Society of Felix 
Meritis, on the occasion of his visit to the Low 
Countries. At the same time Gade was proclaimed 
an honorary member of the Society. The Danish 
National Hymn was played in the midst of an 
indescribable emotion, and then Niels Gade ad- 
dressed a few kind words of thanks for all that had 
been done for and unto him during his memorable 
stay in Holland. These November days must remain 
an eternal and delightful souvenir for all those 
goodly Amsterdam people that love music as a 
noble art; but it is certain that Gade himself—no 
doubt one of the greatest living composers—will 
always remember them with delicious pride, and 
this with legitimate reason. 





MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 





Mr. Pauer’s second lecture was givenat the South 
Kensington Museum on Saturday, and was devoted 
to the study of instrumental music. In his intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Pauer said that no art is so 
able to satisfy all the wishes of humanity as music. 
It is an inborn sentiment which appeals to feelings 
and sympathies with which all are influenced; and 
is one of the greatest triumphs of nature. Instru- 
mental compositions have raised music to a much 
greater height than vocal could have done. Vocal 
music appeals directly to the feelings ; instrumental 
in an indirect way: the vocal composer is assisted 
by the inspiration of the poet, but the composer for 
instruments must create for himself, and do his 
utmost to express indirectly what he feels. To vocal 
music is attached more sentiment,to instrumental 
more fancy; and, though the two go naturally 
together, tke union is rare, and is the sure sign of 
genius. Mr. Pauer showed that philosophical studies 
are necessary to a composer of instrumental music, 
that he must appreciate and adapt the laws of 
nature, aud that his creation involves also study of 
the human heart, with its changes and contrasts. 
The greatest composers have shown this, and none 
more than Beethoven in his so-called * Moonlight 
Sonata,” in the first movement of which “ the com- 
poser has depicted an intense feeling of melancholy 
and solemn resignation; in the second this feeling 
is forgotten for a time; while in the third, passionate 
grief becomes almost despair, which subsides into 
an expression of peace.”” After some remarks on 
the toccata and the ricercata, Mr. Fauer came to the 
Fugue, which oceupies the most important place in 
the literature of music, and gave in illustration 
Bach's two Fugues in C minor and D major. The 
fugue has been made a test by all great composers, 
but none have surpassed the “immortal Sebastian 
Bach, who threw the greatest life and charm into 





by Beethoven and Mozart. The Symphony, must 
have a broader and grander treatment than the Sonata 
or Quartet, either of which may be symphonic, but 
can never be mistaken for a symphony. Of this 
composition no finer illustration can be given than 
Beethoven's Heroic Symphony. Mr. Pauer'sketched 
the forms of the Overture, the Concerto, Fantasia, 
and Variation, with all the minor forms of music, 
such as the Capriccio, Scherzo, Etude, Impromptu, 
&c. In his summary he spoke of the glorious 
heights which music had reached in the Sonata 
and the Symphony, and of the valuable legacy 
which the great masters bequeathed in them, 
The remaining illustrations were a charming 
little Scherzo by Mendelssohn, and some fancy 
pieces by Schumann. Owing to the time already 
occupied, Mr. Pauer was obliged to omit some 
Studies by Bach, Chopin, &c. 





DROUET THE FLAUTIST. 





A couple of months ago their died at Berne, 
Switzerland, Louis Francois Philippe Drouet, a 
musician who in addition to his known ability in 
his days as a a flautist, possessed other good 
qualifications with which the world is less well 
acquainted. For some particulars of his life we are 
indebted to one of his relatives. The Leipziger 
Intelligenzblatt has published a full account of him, 
Mons. Drouet was born of a French father and 
Dutch mother ‘at Amsterdam, in 1792, the revolution 
having driven his father from France. “At a very 
early age he displayed a wonderful aptitude for the 
flute. He made such rapid progress that though 
barely four years old he was able to play before an 
audience of more than 2000 people a concerto by 
Devienne, and a prelude of his own which several 
musicians present declared difficult to execute, and 
something so far unapproached. At the age of twelve 
young Drouet arranged for his own instrument the 
violin-concertos of Viotti, Rode, Kreuzer, and others; 
he also composed a large number of pieces, opening 
up a new field of execution. Most of these pieces 
have not been published, as the flautists of that 
time declared them unplayable, though the com- 
poser himself played them with the greatest ease. In 
the year 1807—he was then fifteen years old—Drouet 
| being at that time in Holland, played before Louis 
| Magotecn the then King of Holland, and brother 
| tothe great Napoleon. Soon after this he accepted an 





mother of the late Emperor of the French. It was 
at Utrecht that he composed the famous air, “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,’’ for which her Majesty herself had 
written the words. Shortly after Drouet went to Paris, 
and under Louis XVIII. accepted an appointment in 
the royal orchestra; but, accustomed to a wandering 
life and anxious to see the world, he again went on 
his journeys. In England he made a long stay, and 
travelled there a good deal with the famous singer, 
Mrs. Salmon. After quitting England he went to 
St. Petersburg, touching Berlin on his way, where 
he was much distinguished by the King. In Russia 
he received a most flattering reception. From there 
he visited Finland, Lapland, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and lastly Germany and Italy. At Naples he 
took the conductorship of the Royal Opera, which 
honourable position he held for three years. At tho 


his fugues, and possessed inexhaustible means of end of that time, the death of his parents induced a 


enhancing the beauty of his themes.” Mr. Pauer 
next gave a short account of the old symphonies and 
concertos by Corelli, Geminiani, and Handel, with 
an explanation of the two forms of music, viz., 
cyclical and single, to the former of which’ belong the 
sonata, trio, quartet, symphony, suite, &c.; to 
the latter, the overture, nocturne, caprice, scherzo, 
impromptu, ballade, barcarole, &c. 

The Sonata he called the mainstay of music. 
Derived from sonare—to sound—it originally meant 
a piece to be played, not sung, and the old form first 
arose about 1614. This has greater analogy with 


sorrow which drove him into retirement, and for 
years he lived secluded in a village. A letter from 
Felix Mendelssohn, then about twenty years old, and 
whose acquaintance he had made when a boy, drew 
him from his retreat, and he again began his travels, 
intending to visit all parts of the world, when he 
made the acquaintance of Miss Taillan, to whom he 
was married, and the projected tour was given up. 
By her he had several children, one of whom, Herr 
Louis Drouet, settled in York and achieved great 
success both as a master and artist. ‘ 
Drouet’s style was remarkable for its brilliant 
execution and for the marvellous facility he had for 
what is technically called “double tonguing.” He 
composed a great number of concertos, studies, 


the Sarabande, Gavotte, and Musette, than with the | fantasias, duets, trios, rondos, airs with variations, 
present Sonata. Composed principally for stringed | so frequently given as a singing display by the great 


instruments, it went through several stages before | *ingers. Many of his com 
8. Bach fixed its present form. It is generally of 
three movements, the Andante or Adagio, the Scherzo 


itions are well known 
to flute players, and indeed it may be said that in 
his day and generation he made the flute the most 
fashionable of instruments among gentlemen 


or Minuet, the Rondo or Finale. The sonatas by | amateurs, andeven ladies ventured on this difficult 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven are the finest known, instrument. This celebrity of a former generation 
and strike hearers by the beauty ond splendid | died at Berne, surrounded by his family. He Te 


development of their harmonies. Here Mr. Pauer 


tained to the last his powers of mind and body ina 
remarkable degree, and oceupied his time chiefly with 


gave as an illustration Beethoven's Sonata in F reading and other studies. It will be consoling to 
minor. He next noticed the Quartet, which was | the many who knew him, that he passed away with 
inyentel by an Italian and eyentually improved ' out pain or suffering at the ripe age of eighty-two. 











appointment in the orchestra of Queen Hortense, ' 
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REVIEWS. 





The French Humorists from the Twelfth to the 
Nineteenth Century. By Water Besant, M.A. 
London: Bentley and Son. 1873. 

The author of ‘* Studies in Early French Poetry” 
is once more at a congenial task—a task for which 
he has special sympathies and which he is well 
fitted to execute. The object preserved in the 
present yolume is to show that the French type for 
satire and humour is of one uniform character 
throughout the generations. In one unbroken line 
the writers are all the same. The poets of the 
chansons and the parodies, Guyot the Grumbler, 
Rutebeuf the Trouvére, Villon the Ribaut, Clement 
Marot, Rabelais, Passarat and Pithou, Saint-Amant, 
La Fontaine—all down to Béranger, have one 
quality in common, the esprit gaulois. They are 
always good-tempered ; their darts are wrapped in 
flowers ; their poison—a harmless poison enough— 
is administered in wine; they are too sympathetic 
to be savage; they never get into a rage, except 
perhaps when, like poor Des Periers, they are going 
to commit suicide; or when, like Rabelais, who is 
savage with the monks, they have deep and bitter 
wrongs to resent. On the other hand, they are 
irreverent ; they have no strong convictions; they 
are incapable of martyrdom; they are full of animal 
spirits and animal enjoyment; they love life with 
all the passions of a Greek; they are like children 
for mockery, mischief, and lightness of heart. This 
is Mr. Besant’s theory, and ingeniously does he 
advance his arguments and instances. 

Of the medieval singers our author introduces us 
to a goodly muster—rollicking, reckless, irreverent 
fellows all, from Jean de Meung, who wrote the 
“Romance of the Rose,” downwards. Everybody 
real and cherished the ‘Romance of the 
Rose,” from stately castellans to slim damosels 
over their embroidery frames. Jean de. Meung 
is the literary ancestor of successive genera- 
tions — of Villon, Clement Marot, Rabelais, 
La Fontaine," Regnier, Moliére, Beranger. One of 





Regnier he couples with Boileau as the only two 
satirists after the ancient mode who are worthy of 
consideration among French poets. Here is a 
translation from Regnier directed against the 
principle of Honour, and the tyranny thereof: 


Would I were king for generations twain, 
Then would I banish, not to return again, 
Banish, and never suffer to recall, 

Honour, whose monstrous fetters bind us all, 
Who troubles eyes that else might clearly see, 
Throwing a glamour on all things that be ; 
Who ruins nature, and when things are best, 
Steps in to mar the joy, and spoil the feast. 


Regnier indeed he compares with Pope and Dryden, 
finding him superior in some respects as less 
malicious. In his chapter on Voiture we have an 
amusing instance of the troubles that awaited a 
poet if he did not succeed in amusing his patron 
when called upon. Voiture was sent for to enter- 
tain Mdlle. de Bourbon and some ladies, who felt 
dull. But Voiture himself was out of sorts that 
day, and his usual sallies failed. Tho ladies in 
vexgtion ordered him to be tossed in a blanket; and 
this is his cheerful account of it written to Mdlle. de 
Bourbon herself after she had left Paris. 


‘*T was,” he says, “ tossed in a blanket cn Friday 
after dinner because I had not succeeded in making 
you laugh in the time given moe. Madame de 
Rambouillet gave judgment on the matter at the 
request of her daughter and Malle. Paulet. They 
had intended to defer execution till your return, but 
considered afterwards that it was not right to put off 
punishment so long, nor td a time wholly given up 
to joy. It was no use crying out, the blanket was 
brought, and four of the strongest men in the world 
chosen to perform the execution. What I can 
assure you, mademoiselle, is, that no one ever flew 
up so high as I. I doubt whether I deserved that 
Fortune should raise mo to so great an elevation. 
At each toss, I rose clean out of sight, higher than 
the eagles fly, with the mountains flattened out 
beneath me, and the winds and clouds rolled below 
my feet. At this extraordinary elevation I 
discovered countries of which I knew nothing, and 
seas of which I had never heard. You can imagine 
nothing so diverting as thus to get a whole half of 
the world spread out before your eyes. But it is 


the jongleurs of the early poriod, named Rutebeuf, | not, I assure you, mademoiselle, without a certain 


was celebrated for a diversity of accomplishments 
ranging from music to medical quackery. He was 
born early in the thirteenth century, of humble 
parentage, as his name denotes. He was a quick, 
sharp lad, and being endowed with a marvellously 
sweet voice, was taken into the service of the church 
in some Champagne town. Here he received from 
the monks the rudiments of learning, and was 
taught to sing and play. Some benefactor assisted 
him to go to the University of Paris, where he 
fought, gambled, sang, danced, and comported him- 
self like young Frollo till the time came when the 
stream of bounty ceased, and the grim necessity of 
labour stared him in the face. No thesis had been 
held; no degree had been conferred; no learning 
had been acquired. But the sweet boyish soprano 
was now a fine, vigorous tenor: his knowledge of 
musical instruments had extended till there was 
nothing he could not play, from the lute to the 
bagpipes; and he could sing and recite countless 
songs and fabliaux. He turned minstrel, and 
started off on the tramp. Tramping was more 
Picturesque then than it is now, though roads 
were worse. But it was the day of gorgeous 
costume, glittering armour and glorious banners, 
and doggrel verse commanded more admiration 
than it does nowadays. In the’ great towns there 
were always inns where money was to be made, and 
public places where a platform could be erected; 
between the towns lay the castles, and it was too 
often the minstrel’s unhappy lot to find in the 
seigneur a man with no more taste for music than a 
Babbage, or already cleaned out by previous visitors. 
It was not for a poor minstrel like Rutebeuf to 
despise the village place and the stage of the 
jongleur, Dressed in the conventional robe which 
proclaimed his calling in the triple capacity of 
singer, quack, and trayeller, he posed upon the 

boards and sang his song before he sold his drugs. 
On Rabelais Mr. Besant is severe, holding him 
responsible for the destruction of earnestness in 
. “No writer who ever lived,” he says, 


“has inflicted such lasting injury on his country.” 


anxiety that we observe all these things, because it 
is impossible to forget the coming duwn again. One 
of the things which frightened me most while high 
in the air, was the looking down and seeing how 
smalJl the blanket appeared and how impossible it 
seemed to fall back into it. This naturally caused 
me some emotion. Among other curious objects 
that I saw there was one, however, which took 
away all fear from me. It was when, turning my 
eyes towards Piedmont, I discerned yourself, made- 
moiselle, at Lyons, crossing the Sadne. At least 
I saw on the water a great light, with many rays 
round the most Jovely face in the world. Directly I 
came down I told them what I had seen. Would 
you believe it? They only laughed, and tossed me 
up again higher than ever.” 





= 


Beneath a mighty walnut’s shade 
Growing deep down within the fosse, 

The highest turret roof is laid 

_. Conceal'’d with ivy and with moss: 

And mark o’er all the silver slime 

Where snails and vermin creep and climb. 


The author closes his voluminous and interesting 
notices with Beaumarchais and Beranger. His 


range is wide, and his criticisms will well repay 
perusal, 





[R. Cocxs & Co. } 
Bury thy sorrow. Sacred Song. 


‘Shadow of the Rock.” 
Linpsay. 


A simple rendering in Miss Lindsay's well-known 
manner, which has become popular in many and 
wide circles. We would rather that in such songs 
as these the direct mention of the Name piis 
cunctis venerandum should be avoided. Key F, 3-4 
time, compass an octave, C to C, 


Poetry from the 
Music by Miss M, 


Don't forget me. 
Burnsiwe. 


Song. Written by Heten Manion 
Music by Cro Pinsvrtt. 

A tasteful and piquant chanson, well-united to the 
verses, and capable of producing considerable effect 
in good hands. It has also considerable originality. 
The air opens and ends in C, the simple modulation 
into the dominant being appropriate and telling. 
Common time, compass nine notes, © to D, 





Messrs. Cocks have produced a new edition of 
‘God bless our sailor Prince,” with new verses 
anent the approaching Royal wedding. A new 
arrangement for the pianoforte of this national 
song, by Mr. Stephen Glover, has also been issued: 
it is effective and not over difficult. 





[Lamborn Cock. } 


Fugue in E, Yor two performers on the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Anriur Herpert Jackson, Student 
at the R.A.M. 

A good contrapuntal study and well worked up: 
altogether exceedingly creditable to its author, no 
less than to those under whom he has studied, 


Sonata. For Pianoforte. By Heroenr 8. OaKeney. 

There can be no greater proof of an Englishman's 
love of music for its own sak® than his setting to 
work to compose and publish such a piece as this. 
As a candidate for popularity with ephemeral ar- 
rangements of popular airs, et hoe genus omne, it 
stands no chance; and its reward must be sought at 
the hands of the judicious and appreciative few. 


Many of the beauties of the old sonata writers will 


Mr. Besant’s critical remarks are always shrewd and | be found in these pages; and combined with these 


to the point: Mr. Besant’s verse, however, is not 
He 


far removed from respectable commonplace. 


give a specimen from Mare Antoine Gerard, entitled | 


“The Ruined Castle.” 


See how year by year the walls 
Of yon old ruins grey and hoar 
Grow smaller still as on them falls 
Time’s talon, tearing more and more. 
Here now the witches hold their tryst, 
Here elves and fairies revels keep, 
Who all for mischief, as they list, 
Our senses cheat and plague our sleep ; 
And here, in corners out of sight, 
Are snakes of day and birds of night. 


The screech owl with her cries of woe 
(Sinister sound to ntortal ear) 
Wakes up the imps who come and go 
With laughter wild and goblin cheer ; 
Under a cross tree in the air 
Swings to and fro the skeleton 
Of some poor swain, who in despair 
This deed upon himself hath done, 
Long since— because a woman's face 
Had for him neither smile nor grace. 


On the old rafters bent and worn 
Decipher, if you can, the name ; 
See on the marbles, moss o’ergrown, 





The scutcheon of an ancient fame. 


;e knowledge of modern thought and use of modern 


ost? — | appliances, which show in its author a power of 
suffers no doubt from the difficulty of giving in a | judging of the past, and adapting and adorning old 
translation the spirit and idiom of the original. We! forms to the advanced feeling of the present day. 


We can strongly recommend Professor Onakeley’s 
sonata to our readers, and it is well worthy of more 
than ordinary study, for its elegance, refinement, 
and want of affectation. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The season of operas in English at the Crystal 
Palace was brought to a termination on Thursday 
last, with a suceessful performance of “ Luerezia 
Borgia,” under the direction of Mr. Manns. Mr, 
Henry Corri was the Duke Alfonso, Mdme. Gillies- 
Corri, Lucrezia; Madllo. Elisia San Martino, Mafio 
Orsini; and Mr. Hugh Arundel, Gennaro. The 
opera went satisfactorily throughout, the principal 
vocalists performing their respective parts with credit. 
Mr. Corri and Mdme. Gillies-Corri are artists well 
known to fame. Malle. San Martino and Mr. Hugh 
Arundel, however, are new aspirants to operatic 
honours, pupils of Mr. J. Parry Cole. Mr, Arundel, 


a tenore robusto with a voice of exceptional volume 
and register, is likely to make a good position in his 





profession. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. (York.)—Thanks for your communication, of which you 
will see we have made use. The exigencies of space 
compel us to condense it somewhat. 








Che Orchestra. 
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*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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At the Italiens Cimarosa’s “Le Astuzie Fem- 
minili” is in rehearsal. 





We are happy to state that the health of Mr. J. 
D. Stoyle is much improved. 

Herr Polack-Daniels has produced a new opera, 
called ‘* Philippine,” at Nuremberg. 








The oceupation of the Charing Cross Theatre by 
Mr. W. H. C. Nation has come to a close. 
The Gaiety version of ‘* Madame Angot” is going 
into the country under Mr. Liston’s auspices. 
The Westminster Play this year will be Terence’s 
“ Phormio,” and will take place on the 16th and 18th 
inst. 





Mr. John Oxenford’s play ‘‘ The Porter's Knot” 
will be revived at the Opera Comique Theatre next 
week. 





Miss Ada Dyas leaves this country for the United 
States to-morrow, Saturday, accompanied by her 
father. 


Herr Flotow’s ‘ Naida,’’ presented last season 
with such success at Milan, has been brought out in 
Genoa. 





“ Charity” is the name of the new Haymarket 
comedy, which will be brought to light about 
January. 





Miss Helen Faucit is to make another reappear- 
ance on the stage at the Haymarket as Rosalind, in 
“As You Like It.” 

The Cairo season has opened with Mdme. Wald- 
mann, MM. Fancelli, Verger, and Miller in works by 
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We hear that Messrs. Provost and Co. offer one 
hundred guineas for a series of illustrations of Mr, 
Gibbs’s new poem, “ Arlon Grange.” 








A collection of Catnach’s ballads, about 350 in 
number, was recently disposed of privately to g 
collector of cheap ballad literature for £100. 





The limited list of lady dramatists will shortly 
receive an accession in Miss Annie Thomas, who hag 
fitted for the stage her novel of ‘‘ Dennis Donne.” 





Mr. Hingston, the obliging manager of the Opera 
Comique Theatre, announces his benefit for the 15th 
and 16th inst., when he will have the assistance of 
all the available talent in London. 





In the absence of entertainment at the San Carlo, 
of Naples, the Fondo, which has opened with the 
** Dinorah” of Meyerbeer, will provide a series of 
entertainments till the end of Carnovale, and, 
perhaps, a ballet. 

The family of Mendelssohn have offered to give 
up all his musical MSS: to the royal library, Berlin, 
on condition that the Government shall found two 
scholarships of 700 thalers each for the encourage. 
ment of young composers. 





The first performance of ‘“‘ Pombal,’’ the play by 
Dr. Julius Werther, was very well received at the 
Leipsic Stadttheater. The expulsion of the Jesuits 


groundwork of the plot. 





What are the Parisians coming to? The‘ Messiah” 
is going to be performed twice at Christmas, under 
the direction of M. Lamoureux, and all in 
French! The soprano part has been offered to 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 





Another one-legged dancer, inheritor of Donato's 
fame, though haply not of Donato's fate, is en- 
gaged for the Drury Lane pantomime. His name 
is M. Pierrot, and he calls himself, with a frantic 
grasp at Latinity, the ‘‘ unopedian wonder.” 





Mr. Clarkson, of Wellington Street, Strand, has 
completed a number of well-designed and capitally- 
executed portrait masks of Messrs, Lowe, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and the Claimant. Where is the Lord 
Chamberlain? where the Lord Chief Justice ? 





Mr. George Honey opens on Monday next at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, for eleven 
nights. He will sustain his well-known parts .of 
Biles in Craven’s ‘“* Miriam’s Crime,” and Turko in 
Brough’s burlesque of “ Amabel; or, the Magic 
Roses.” 





Mr. Charles Mathews will pass his Christmas and 
the first month of the year in Nice, and return to 
England in February, for provincial engagements. 
During his subsequent appearance at the Gaiety he 
is likely to come out in a new play—a treat he has 
not afforded us for several years. 





The Criterion Theatre will be opencd under the 
management of Mr. H. J. Byron, who will inaugurate 
it with one of his own pieces. Mr. Hingston pro- 
bably proceeds to the same house as acting-managet 
on the close of the Opera Comique tenancy, DoW 
drawing to a termination. 





A concert for the benefit of the fund for promoting 
the establishment of baths and wash-houses for the 
poor of the East-end of London will be given by the 
Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society, at 
the Hall, on Saturday, December 20. The Duke of 
Edinburgh has expressed his intention of being 
present on the occasion. 





The U.S. Literary World says; “We have been 
dreading it ever since Charles Dickens set the fashion, 
and now it has come. Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper 
has begun to read his own writings in public. This 
year he will confine his journeying to Great Britain; 





Donizetti, Verdi, and Auber. 





but the speed and safety of the ocean transit forbid 


from Portugal by the Marquis of Pombal forms the 
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us to cherish the hope of long immunity from his 
presence.” 


An evening concert is announced for Boxing Day 
at the Bow and Bromley Institute, at which Miss 
Roberts, Miss Helen Dalton, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr. Charles Durham will be the vocalists; Mr. 
Pollitzer wil! take the violin, Mr. Pettitt the violon- 
cello, Mr. Rivenall the harmonium; and Miss Reid 
the piano. A full orchestra will be conducted by 
Mr. Ernest Durham. 





An adaptation of Dickens's ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” the 
work of Mr. Andrew Halliday, will be brought out at 
the Globe on the 20th inst. The piece will havea 
double impersonation for Mr. H. J. Montague, who 
plays Walter and Toots ; Mr. Emery will be Captain 
Cuttle; Mr. Arthur Cecil, Carker; Mr. J. C. Cowper, 
Dombey; Miss Carlotta Addison, Florence; Miss 
Helen Barry, Edith; and Miss Daly, Susan Nipper. 





The performance in aid of the funds of the 
Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, Hampstead, at the St, 
James’s Theatre on the 17th inst., promises to be 
most successful. Already all the tickets have been 
disposed of. Miss Bufton will appear in ‘ The 
Wonderful Woman.” The stage arrangements will 
be under the direction of Mr. Herbert of the Prince 
of Wales Theatre; the front of the house will be 
managed by Mr. Wilson of the Opera Comique 
Theatre. 





At Munich, a few nights since, the King of Bavaria 
gave an order that the ballet of ‘‘ Un Bal sous Louis 
XV.” should be played for himself alone after the re- 
presentation of the opera. His Majesty witnessed from 
a private box the representation, which lasted from 
11 tol in the morning. The greatest care had been 
taken to expel from the house every spectator, and 
the servants on duty had to keep.watch in the 
corridors to prevent any noise. The next day 
presents were sent to all the artists. 





The fourth lecture on Geology, given at the South 
Kensington Museum on the 3rd inst., was a con- 
tinuation of the description of the Carboniferous 
Flora. Professor Duncan also pointed out very 
clearly the three grades of the formation of coal, 
from the Wood to the Cannel Coal, which is wood 
altered by time, and from that to the Anthracite, the 
purest kind of coal. The Professor also described 
the existence of clay ironstone, and its probable 
origin in vegetable influence on water. 

M. Ch. Grandmougin has published in Paris a 
“Sketch of Richard Wagner,” which is an unre- 
stricted panegyric. The author’s enthusiasm is 
respectable from its sincerity, but ho affords no 
ground for discussion from any critical standpoint, 
and he avoids all conflict from those who might 
meet him by distinguishing between the potent 
musician and the highly questionable theoretician. 
The Wagnerism cause is little likely to benefit by 
his extravagant and intangible adulation. 





The necrology of the week includes the deaths of 
Achille Marzorati, a violinist who at Milan com- 
mitted suicide at the age of thirty-six from poverty 
and disappointed ambition ; of Vincenzo Battista, a 
Neapolitan composer fifty-five years old, who expired 
in destitution after a busy but unfruitful career, the 
author of many operas produced with little success 
at the San Carlo; of Clementi Castagnesi, violinist 
and conductor talented in his way—a Piedmontese 
who in the course of his life appeared at Paris, 
London, Brazil, Paraguay, Spain, Germany, and in 
the latter years at the Fenice, Venice, and lastly at 
Warsaw. 

The newspapers talk of “the realisation of another 
of Wagner's favourite projects,” and tell us that an 
opera school for the cultivation and training of stag 
singers is to be affiliated to the theatre at Bayreuth, 
the cost being defrayed out of the Royal Exchequer, 
and the management entrusted to the Intendance of 
Royal Stages. Considering that the works at 
Bayreuth have been brought to a”standstill for want 
of funds, and that the foundations of the theatre are 


slipping away in the clay, and the water rising into 
the cellars, it is somewhat premature to talk of opera 
schools affiliated to such an awful mess as that 
building must be, or to congratulate poor Wagner on 
‘the realisation of another of his projects.” 





A new way of playing a tune by heart was demon- 
strated lately at a meeting of one of the medical 
societies. Dr. Vivian Poore placed a patient on his 
back on a table in the middle of the room, set an 
upright rod on his chest, and on the top of this 
balanced a guitar. The audience were delighted to 
find the sound of the heart rendered audible by this 
use of the sonorous instrument. Medical diagnosis 
received an immense aid when the French physician 
Laennec utilized the principle of the trumpet in his 
stethoscope. It will be interesting to note the 
development of the guitar into one of the doctor's 
instruments, and to watch for the time when the 
medical man will become a compromise between the 
troubadour and the physician. 





It appears from an advertisement that Mr. 
Hewlett’s recent biography of Mr. Henry F. Chorley 
was unauthorised by Mr. W. Brownsword Chorley, 
the brother of the deceased; and Mr. W. Brown- 
sword Chorley begs the press and public not to notice 
Mr. Hewlett’s book, for that he, W. B. C., is coming 
out with a proper life about Easter next. Mr. 
Brownsword Chorley is a little late with his request, 
and rather behind-time altogether if he has only just 
woke up to the consciousness of Mr. Hewlett’s book. 
As for our not reading that work, why should we not 
read it; or why at least should we not have read it ? 
Is there aught unveracious in it? Itis absurd to 
make a request like that of Mr. Brownsword Chorley, 
and then ask us to wait till Easter for a reason why. 





The story of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson's connec- 
tion with the comedy of “ Married” is that a MS. 
sketch ofa piece somewhat resembling this play, but in 
two acts, was found several years ago in the drawer 
of some article of furniture which Mr. Robertson 
had sold. This was in days before the deceased 
author had become prosperous and famous. The 
manuscript ultimately foun] its way into the hands 
of Mr. Mowbray, and from him to those of Mr. 
Albery, who undertook to complete it for the stage ; 
and with that view he added an act. When how- 
ever, the combined names of Albery and Robertson 
were announced, Mrs. Robertson requested the with- 
drawal of her late husband’s name as a part-author, 
and her legitimate demand was complied with. 
There is no reason to suppose that if Mr. Robertson 
had lived he would haye cared to produce the 
piece. 

We are all familiar with the story of old Philip 
Astley and hisdrummer. Looking into the orchostra 
he saw the man at the big drum, sitting idly, sticks 
in hand. Enraged at what he considered sheer idle- 
ness on the fellow’s part, he opened out with de- 
manding why he did not go ‘on. ‘I have got seven 
bars’ rest, sir,” said the man. ‘Rest be hanged, 
sir !’’ said Astley, ‘‘I pay you to play, not to rest.” 
This story, which has often been treated as a canard, 
is fairly matched by one which is going the round of 
the clubs at the expense of a publisher. He has a 
magazine to which a popular verse-writer was a con- 
tributor; but ceased to be so through an amusing 
incident. Having sent in a poem with a refrain, 
and his charge for the same, hoe was surprised to find 
a deduction for the refrain. On inquiring the reason, 
he was informed that the publisher thought it was 
quite enough to pay for a thing once—he wasn’t 
going to pay for repeated lines. That the ‘repeated 
lines ” aided the effect and formed the charm was a 
point quite beyond the range of his apprehension! 





The chief sales effected since our last of the late 
Mr. Lacy’s effects included bills for Covent Garden 
Theatre from September 23rd, 1776, to July, 1813, 
bound in thirteen vols., not uniform, but believed to 
be consecutive, with MS. indices and a few notes, 
£11; ancient playbills, broadsides, &., a collection 
formed by the late Mr. G. Daniel, £15; Ranelagh 
(tardens, Chelsea, the Pantheon, &c., an extensive 





collection of portraits, some extremely scarce, £35 ; 


153 
Shakespeare’s dramatic works, revised by Geo. 
Stevens, with prefaces by Pope and Dr. Johnson 
(imperfect), with 700 illustrations, £10 17s. 6d; 
Shakespeare’s works and biography, eight vols., in 
the original parts, pictorial edition, with upwards of 
4500 portraits, views, costumes, &c., with selections 
from Kenny Meadows, Gravelot, Irelands, Thames, 
Fisher, Heath, Shakespearean music, photographs, 
&e., some scarce proofs, cuttings, &e., in forty-two 
packets, £42 10s. Plays arranged by Mr. Lacy in 
alphabetical order of authors were sold for £18 18s. 
W. Robson’s “ Old Playgoer,” numerously illustrated 
with portraits, character plates, views, cuttings, &c., 
two vols., in half morocco gilt, fetched £9 15s. 
Noticeable among the other lots disposed of were 
Seneca’s ten tragedies, translated into English, black 
letter, £8 10s; a large number of Shakespeare's 
plays prepared under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
O. Halliwell; and a remarkable collection relating 
to Vauxhall in its palmiest days, £20 10s, 





The work of re-constructing the Alexandra Palace 
is proceeding rapidly. Latterly the weather has 
somewhat interfered with] building operations ; but 
the contractors (Messrs. Lucas Brothers) have nearly 
six hundred men employed upon the work, and are 
sanguine of being able to complete their portion of 
the contract before the 24th of June, the day on 
which it is hoped that the Palace will be opened to 
the public. The foundations have now been all 
laid in, and considerable progress has already been 
made in erecting the walls. The plans for the 
exterior of the new building have been approved by 
the directors, but with regard to the interior it has 
not yet been definitely settled what arrangements 
shall be made. It has, however, been determined 
that there shall be a conservatory at each end of the 
building, and that the theatre shall form a 
separate building, adjacent to the south-west corner 
of the Palace. The superficial area of the building 
will be considerably larger than in the old structure, 
and will cover the ground formerly devoted to the 
flower-beds, between the gablé ends. On Saturday 
the Great Eastern Railway Company deposited at 
the Private Bill Office their plans and specifications 
of a loop line from the Seven Sisters Station on their 
high level to the Palace. If Parliament sanctions 
the Bill—there is to be no opposition to it by the 
local authorities—this route will bring the East-ond 
into direct communication with the Palace. 





Melbourne theatrical news as brought by the latest 
copy of the Australasian states that Mrs. Bates’s 
engagement terminated at the Theatre Royal on the 
18th September. , The previous night, on the occasion 
of the benefit of Mrs. Bates, an extravagant but dull 
drama, entitled ‘ L’ Article 47,” was played, with 
indifferent success. Mrs. Bates subsequently fulfilled 
an engagement at Sandhurst, but on the 7th October 
she went to Adelaide for six weeks, accompanied by 
well-known members of the Victorian stage. On the 
20th September, Mr. Dampier made his first appear- 
ance in Australia, at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, 
in the part of Mephistopheles. He gave very general 
satisfaction, and there seemed reason to regard him 
as an acquisition to the ranks of stock actors. His 
latter efforts, however, have hardly confirmed this 
impression. On the 27th, Mrs. Dampier appeared 
for the first time as Violet in Boucicault’s drama of 
“Grimaldi.” Her success was of a very doubtful 
kind, and her subsequent appearance in a burlesque 
part removed her from the domain of doubt. At the 
Prince of Wales Opera-house ‘ Genevidve de 
Brabant” was produced on the 11th September, and 
had a run of fifteen nights. It is understood that the 
operatic season will shortly be brought to a close, and 
that a dramatic company will be engaged for the 
Christmas season, which will include an original 
burlesque by Mr. Garnet Walch. During the run of 
‘* Genevidve de Brabant,” ‘* The Rose of Auvergne" 
was played as an opening piece, and it gave Miss 
Winston—a rising lyric actress—an opportunity of 
appearing as principal for the first time. Miss Alice 
May’s popularity continues steadily on the increase. 
The Royal, the Opera-house, and St, George’s Hall— 
have represented the chief means of amusement in 
Melbourne during the month, but there have been 





aumerous minor entertainments in the suburbs, and 
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these have furnished a Jarge number of people with 
a pleasant, if not a very elevated, kind of recreation. 
Mdme. Goddard gave another ecncert on the 4th 
October and her final one is announced, after which 
she leaves for India. On the 8rd Madlile. 
Jenny Claus, a violinist lately arrived in the colony, 
made her first appearance at the Prince of Wales, 
and produced a most favourable impression. 





LISZT’S TASSO. 





The old world is waking up and asserting its 
claims. The Indian looks into our faces and laughs. 
He mocks at our music, telling us we know little or 
nothing about the thing itself. We rejoin, ‘ Softly, 
my friend, you have no melody, cannot modulate, 
and have no idea of rhythm.” Then comes the 
rebutter, “‘ Hold, hold here ; you have but one key 
and but two forms of this—major and minor; you 
have only two tones, diatonic and semitonic; all 
your so-called new effects—your music of the future 
—is simply a more free and continued employ of 
your favourite semitone, which you use without any 
reference to the true law of force in music, the 
radiating tone—the centre of the circle—the key 
sound. Listen to this music of your great apostle, 
Liszt ; hark, how he struggles to get a closer union 
of the tones, smaller divisions of his circle, but how 
out of tune it all is, how divergent, how irrecon- 
cilable, how wanting in radiation, connection, and 
due succession of order, and that energizing, working 
power which gives unity to the whole. You must 
come to our old system. At starting, you took a 
small corner from us, one which you now cal] 





Gregorian ; then you divided the octave into twelve 


parts, and shift from one point to another by means | 


of these chromaties as you describe them; and when 


versuade yourselves you can attain this by some | 
1 b J 


mysterious process termed ‘ enharmonic,’ a cant 
term with you, seen upon paper, but never heard 
with your ears. And further, you know not where 
your enharmonic begins or where it ends, or what 
sounds amongst your harmonical tones melt into 
the enharmonic. My friend, you are an impostor, 
and you know this; I speak strongly because I am 
defending my own grand system of music, of which 
you know nothing, and to which only you refer to 
misrepresent.’ 

It must be admitted that the Indian musician is 
right on one point, and that the tendency of the 
new school of music is to add to the range of our 
chromaties, and to seek for new modes of action 
and parallelism by means of relativities, or rather 
imagined relativities, which our imperfect notation 
fails in properly symbolising, and which if it did 
would show were no relativities at all. We may in 
various artificial modes divide the octave, but the 
case is certain to present itself where the ear 
declares ‘‘ here is no succession, no melting in and 
in of the waves of sound; the streams cease to flow 
in union, the waters are convulsed, the breakers 
have met, there must be new order, new movement, 
and new life.’’ Veil the processes of music as we 
may by theoretical or grammatical terms, the one 
thing is the continuity of the waves. It all comes 
to this—this is the foundation of all the so-called 
mental effects of tones. Listen to a Bach chorus 
or a Beethoven sonata: the great pleasure arises 
from their organic unity, the liberty of each wave, 
but in subjection and agreement with the one 
central origin of motion, There is no fight, no 
convulsion, no destruction, no death, We may 
differ in our ways of explaining the modes of the 
wave motions, but so long as the wave is present 
technical variations are of no such great importance. 
In the music of Liszt the wave motions are again 
and again interrupted, the ear is disturbed, the 
unconscious calculation of the intellect arrested, 
the whole system of nerves irritated, and the affec- 
tions outraged. The imagination of the composer 
overreaches the powers, or rather limits, of the 
temperament, and the twelve-semitonie range of 
the octave is too weak and too small to bear the 
strain put upon it. Fleas are not lobsters, boil them 
how we may and as long as we like. 


There is a great desire on the part of those that 
are learned in the philosophy of the music of the 
future, to enlarge the field of melody, and to do this 
without interfering with the accustomed aids of 
pluritones in harmony. The idea is novel, and the 
adventure doubtful. Of course the octave may be 
infinitesimally divided, and the fact is undeniable, 
that the Oriental ear appreciates a much smaller 
division of tones than the European. The French 
theorists, to whom the credit is due for this sugges- 
tion of an enlarged melodial scale, profess to go 
back to the old Greek, whom, in the opinion of the 
Indian, is the young Greek, and his own child in 
music. It cannot be denied, that the Greek took 
his music from the Egyptian, and we all know from 
whence the Egyptian obtained his. The Hindu 
possesses his scale of five tones and two semitones 
—a simple diatonic order like our own: but he at 
once proceeds to a minor sub-division of the octave 
—that is to say, one of twenty-two tones. For 
example, between C and D, appear the tones we will 
describe as Da, De, Di, Do: between D and E—Ra, 

te, Ri: between E and F—Ma, Mi: between F and 
G—Fa, Fe, Fi, Fo: between G and A—Sa, Se, Si, 
So:, between A and B—La, Le, Li: and between B 
and C—Ba, Be. The word “ chromatic,’ comes 
from a Greek root signifying to cut, or divide, and 
the ear of the Hindu is so delicate, and so well 
educated, as readily to distinguish these small cut- 
tings, which to our ears would in all probability be 
imperceptible. Hearing is no more and no less 
than the vibrating motions of the atmosphere affect- 
ing the auditory nerves, and the instant the mind 
can determine on the pitch of a sound, it is prepared 
to receive it'as a principal tone, or one attendant on 
a principal. The ear may receive a tone, but the 


mind will not hold it, unless upon the principle of | 
| association, or in some place of relation. From 
you need a still smaller division, a closer union, you these twenty-two Oriental quarter tones, the Hindu 


constructs a series of forty-two modes or keys. He 
possesses no fewer than five hundred musical in- 
struments, and in place of dividing his styles of 
musical composition into the three grand classes of 
the sublime, the beautiful, and the ornamental, he 
rests upon four characteristic schools. First, he 
has his church style, in which he sings the deeds of 
his gods and goddesses, the lives of his kings, and 
the scenes of his great battles. Second, the style 
portraying the love of the seasons, and the changes 
of nature. The third style is the song of the dance, 
used by the dancing-girls in high ceremonies, and 
all other occasions of their employ. The fourth 
class is the national Lied, or shepherd’s song, a 
really old form of melody, monotonous to our ears, 
but indicative of the characteristics of the race. 
These four styles of music must be described as 
melodial. Further, as in the system, there are 
certain fixed tones, it is possible to accompany 
some of the tones with a chord, and to permit a 
drone-bass to run throughout the phrase. In this 
respect the Hindu music approaches a similarity to 
the Scotch. In fact, the Scot has the bones, and 
the Hindu warm tints and the flesh. 


Whilst listening the other evening to the musical 
poem of Liszt on the misery and glorification of the 
poet Tasso, and Liszt's still more mysterious harmon- 
ieal evolutions of the feelings of Orpheus, we were 
much impressed by the two leading efforts of the 
musician so prominently apparent, and yet in such 
curious parallel with the Hindoo composer of some 
thousand years ago. First, there was the marvellous 
surge in the rhythm—waves of sounds—in every 
possible form and variety, and, seemingly, all ex- 
tracted from the plaintive and singular song of the 
gondolier. Secondly, the obstinate and irritating 
efforts of the composer to bring his song and the 
themes evolved from it into a smaller division or 
closer union than the ordinary semitone. His 
affections were stronger than his musical system. 
There was a melodial or harmonical sea outside, 
into which he was constantly endeavouring to enter. 
He could only think with the sounds known to him, 
and all he knows of sounds are those on his piano 
and the limit of an equal temperament. ‘The 
monotony of the artificial semitone put a curb upon 
his poetic imagination. It was both curious and 
instructive to observe how the adoption of a temper- 





ament by a highly gifted composer fettered and 
annoyed him in the unfolding of his thoughts: 
again and again he was compelled to write nonsense, 
because he felt he must break out somewhere, ang 
it did not much matter where the somewhere might 
be. No one uses the temperament in making music 
with greater power or wider scope than Liszt, and 
no one shows up its utter failure so disastrously as 
this most extraordinary musician. It is plain he 
inust turn to the Greeks, or the Egyptians, or the 
Hindus, and get used to a natural system of 
tones. We much suspect there is infinitely moro 
meaning in the new term of the ‘Music of the 
Future ” than its originator or its adapters have any 
idea. 





THE RECENT LITIGATION. 


The artistic world has been very pugnacious of 
late in legal arenas. A dramatist’s action against 4 
critic, a musician’s action against a paragraphist, 
and a boxkeeper’s action against one of the audience, 
have enlivened the law reports within two days, 
Of the three suits, the middle one alone was justified 
by the circumstances of the case. When a man is 
charged with unmitigated plagiarism, and it is said 
of him that he was glad to hush up proceedings by 
the payment of two guineas a night, and a royalty 
of sixpence for every copy sold of his purloined 
composition, here is real defamation and damage, if 
such statements be altogether without foundation, 
Mr. Riviére had a distinct grievance when the 
Exeter and Plymouth Gazette adopted the rash 
assertion on the authority of a London correspon- 
dent. It is true that the luckless journal im. 
mediately tried to make atonement on finding out 
its mistake. There appeared to be no malice on 
the part of the newspaper—merely a rash credence 
of scandalous gossip; and this fact mitigated the 
judgment which Mr. Riviére felt himself bound to 
solicit. So the libel against Mr. Riviére and the 
aspersion upon “Gentle Spring” as being no British 
Spring but a deutsches Friihling, may be dismissed 
without further regard. The refutation has certainly 
attracted more notice than ever the original charge 
attracted. 

Of the boxkeeper’s grievance little need be said. 
Hard words break no bones, and a jury found that 
Mr. Stiles is not permanently damaged by a few 
angry exclamations whic a wrathful baronet may 
have let fly at him. When a gentleman takes a 
stall in order to be near his friends, and finds that 
his seat has been sold over again (be it by accident 
or design) to a stranger, so that he cannot obtain it, 
a little invective is surely excusable. It was denied 
that tho baronet called all the hard names com- 
plained of; but if he had, it would have mattered 
little. Terms like ‘“ swindler,” ‘ impostor” and 
the like, apply in such cases not to the official, but 
to the system which permits the sale of seats twice 
over. Of course no theatre could flourish long on 
such a system, but that examples of it do occur 
from time to time—most probably the result of 
negligence or mismanagement—the experience of 
every playgoer attests. When tuch things are 
repeated, the negligence is little better than fraud; 
and the officials must not assume over-virtuous airs 
even if the harsher name be in a moment of anger 
applied to it. 

The issue of the remaining case last week is 4 
salutary cold-water douche in the face of those 
ravening authors who go about seeking after eulogy 
like the traditionary lion—the process involving 4 
similar ‘‘chawing up” of the prey that offers 
resistance. We have a few of these insatiable 
public writers—not many happily, but still sufficient 
to constitute a class. Their hunger after praise 
approaches to a mania; their horror of censure is & 
distinct rabies. Any qualification of the tribute of 
eulogy which this vanity exacts, provokes theit 
hatred ; and if you so far dare as to insinuate dislike 
of their work, they will put the law into force and 
try to crush you utterly. You must be a mean and 
malicious dog at the best, to have an opinion of 
your own disparaging to these geniuses. 
opinion cannot be honest; it must necessarily be 
dictated by envy, jealousy, and the innate love of 
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wounding; because primé facie no honest reason- 
able man could dissent from the universal admira- 
tion which these wonderful authors excite—or ought 
to excite. Therefore against thee, mean and envious 
derider, shall the engine of the law be levelled ; and 
as we cannot force thee into the fold of the faithful, 
on the mere question of artistic judgment, we will 
aceuse thee of personal malevolence, and make it a 
question between thee and us, and not thy opinion 
and our work. So the whimper of personal and 
professional injury is raised, and sometimes this is 
effectual with an innocent jury. If the critic accuses 
the dramatist of clumsiness in work, cries the latter, 
He charges me with persona] deformity! Gentle- 
men of the jury, observe my legs and back, which 
are thoroughly straight. If the critic hints coarse 
ness in execution, indelicacy in detail, the other 
shouts, He makes out that I am a roué trying to 
corrupt the wives and daughters of the population ! 
Gentlemen of the jury, swingeing damages for this 
disgusting insinuation. This is a tactic which has 
proved pretty successful on one or two recent occa- 
sions. The jury, taking a tradesman-like view that 
whatever tends to disparage the goods of another 
tends to injure him, and whatever tends to injure 
him ought to be paid for, have brought in verdicts 
which threatened to leave the law of libel of very 
general and dangerous applicability. It was growing 
a fine time for the sensitive authors, and a ticklish 
time for the critics. The former could always make 
out a case of pecuniary injury and personal defama- 
tion, if the latter were not mighty civil; and the 
crities in their turn began to see that they must 
either pocket their conscience and avoid fault-find- 
ing altogether, or run the risk of involving their 
journals in the worry and expense of litigation, 
always worrying and costly even if you win the day. 
On this threatening doom of honesty of criticism, 
Mr. Justice Brett’s summing up and the jury's 
verdict come with a wholesome reactionary effect. 
In the judge’s “robust” charge (to use his own 
word, characteristic as it is of his own common 
sense views) he has laid down that a criticism is 
not libellous which confines itself to the work, and 
avoids the personality of an author. No man’s 
private character is put to the ordeal by the book 
or play that he has published: we do not consider 
that author’s mind sanguinary who conceives a 
thrilling murder, nor that writer’s morals loose who 
paints a dangerously attractive villain; therefore 
we may say that the murder is needlessly brutal, 
the villain inartistically immoral, and still never 
breathe aught disparaging to the private character 
of the author. A work of art may be decried as 
openly indecent, without it being implied that the 
creator of it is indecent in his private character, or 
even in his intentions. The indecency may be an 
accident ; it may have escaped the author's notice or 
control; it may even have appeared to him in the 
light of a vigorous stroke of nature, a permissible 
use of realism, and moreover it may be capable of 
being so considered by the majority of the readers 
of the criticism, when appeal is made to them. 
Especially is this the case where the passage or 
incident impugned is laid openly before the reader—a 
course which the Pall Mall Gazette writer employed. 
In such cases the critic virtually says, ‘‘ Here is the 
line I find coarse;”? and he quotes it with its 
context. If it is not coarse in the opinion of the 
reader—if his opinion is unfounded, or morbid, or 
stra'ned—the assertion falls to the ground, and the 
author of the line is not libelled. If it is found 
coarse on quotation, then the author is damaged 
only by his own work, for there is the work to speak 
for itself. In such instances the honesty of the re- 
Viewer is made manifest. Hé, no less than the man 
he accuses, is before the tribunal of public opinion. 
One thing is certain: either the propensity of 
thin-skinned authors to stifle adverse criticism must 
Teceive discouragement, or criticism must cease to 
be anything than wholesale panegyric, varied by the 
faintest-hearted “neutrality.” ‘To this complexion 
it would possibly have come, but that some of the 
Press has the courage of its convictions. We arc 
glad of the summing up of Mr. Justice Brett, and of 
the cooling influence which the late trial may apply; 
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4 the seekers of exclusive and incessant adulation. | 








THE SINS OF COPYRIGHT. 

In a letter which we translate below, M. 
Gounod informs the world that he will not abandon 
out of selfish regard to his own comfort the constant 
struggle in which he is engaged. At the present 
moment that struggle appears to be with the officials 
of Stationers’ Hall. M. Gounod went down there to 
make an entry; and the head clerk appears to have 
advised him as to the best manner of doing so. M. 
Gounod, apparently regarding the head-clerk as 
involved in that universal conspiracy against “M. 
Gounot's interests which M. Gounod has experienced 
ever since he came to these accursed shores, naturally 
refused to take the hireling’s advice, and persisted in 
registering the property his own way, to which the 
head clerk demurred; though how “ the struggle ” 
terminated—whether M. Gounod gained his end and 
made an entry which will in all probability turn out 
quite useless, or whether he was politely bowed out 
of the office—we do not learn. It seems to us, 
judging solely from M. Gounod’s own account, 
that most of his troubles accrue from a rampant way 
of going about his business. Why not have taken 
the “registrar’s”’ advice? They are friendly, civil 


enough folk at Stationers’ Hall, and always ready to | 


put an applicant through any difficulty or to explain 
the bearing of the law, if the applicant is only civil 
in turn. And they naturally know more about their 
own business than any foreigner or stranger can 
know, however clever the latter may be in his own 
sphere. M. Gounod tried to register what cannot 
be entered at Stationers’ Hall—an event, a date. 
He wanted to enter a first performance. Now every- 
thing is “a book” at Stationers’ Hall: a play isa 
book, so is a piece of music; so is a label or specifi- 
cation ; a title is a book; and the book in question 
—a copy of it, that is to say—must be deposited. 
M. Gounod apparently had no book to enter; he 
wanted to enter an occurrence merely. And, we 
must assume, he refused to listen to the counsel of 
the official, until this man also grew rasped and 
rusty and in turn refused to listen to M. Gounod. 

Whether the whole process of entering at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall could not be greatly improved is an 
open question. The system of acknowledging 
transferred foreign rights, the distinction made 
between British subjects and foreigners, is altogether 
clumsy. ‘There ought to be one basis for all applica- 
tions. A man wants to secure his property in this 
country: what matter whether he be an Englishman 
or the member of any other country which has an 
international agreement with England? They should 
all be on the same footing; so that a simple entry 
and a deposited copy of the work desired to be 
protected, should avail without any distinction in the 
formulary. The weakness of the present system at 
Stationers’ Hall is shown by the clerk wanting M. 
Gounod to pass himself off as an English author, 
because he happens to reside in England. No doubt 
it was sound advice as the law stands, but the law 
has no business to make an equivocation or contra- 
diction justifiable. With the ery repeated by M. 
Gounod over the spilt milk of ‘* Faust”? we have no 
further sympathy: it has been raised so often; nor 
is it possible to sympathise with the ‘ constant 
struggle’? which even a little good-natured advice 
appears to incite in M. Gounod’s breast; but we 
agree with him if he thinks the process of registering 
foreign copyrights in England should be made more 
simple and more binding. And if M. Gounod would 
exemplify what he desires by an explanation of the 
French system—showing us how foreigners can 
protect their works in Paris, and wherein the system 
there is superior to our own—he might do real 
service to the cause of international copyright. At 
present no such service is given by declaiming against 
“the obstinacy’ of the clerks at Stationers’ Hall, 
ind the tricks of British piracy and commercial 
supidity. 





M. GOUNOD AND STATIONERS’ HALL. 





The following letter has been addressed (in 
french) by M. Gounod to the Editor of the Times, 

Sin,—“ Suffer me to call anew the attention 
of the public to the graveand interesting question of 
oopyright, 








‘* My friend M. Jules Barbier produced on the 8th 
November at the Gaité Theatre, Paris, a French 
five-act play in verse, to which I have written the 


music— Jeanne ddre.”’ In order to protect our 
dramatic rights in England, M. Barbier, knowing 
that I have been living for some time in London, 
asked me to go to Stationers’ Hall and effect the 
declaration and entry which the International 
Conventions: as to literary and artistic property 
impose upon authors as the condition and guarantee 
of their rights. Now among the definitions of this 
guarantee there is one which identifies the date 
of the first performance in either of the two 
countries with that of a first publication. It follows 
that to secure himself against the damage which an 
author might suffer from the non-publication of his 
work (within three months from the performance) 
he ought carefully to look to the entry of the 
first performance if he would secure the pro- 
tection of the laws. This was what I intended 
to do, conformably to the direction of my fellow- 
worker, M. Barbier, in his name and mine. But 
now hear what passed between me and the 
Registrar. 

“T made my declaration as French author of a 
French work performed in France, at the Paris 
theatre of the Gaitd on the 8th November 1878. The 
Registrar wanted me to treat and pay for this registra- 
tion as an English entry—that is as the registration 
of an English author, seeing that I am living in 
London. In vain I tried to make it plain that the 
fact of my living with English friends nowise con- 
stituted me an English citizen; that I was not a 
naturelised Englishman; that for that matter 
nationality had nothing to do with the matter; but 
that my registration would simply have no sense 
unless I made it the registration of French property, ° 
since it was precisely in this aspect I wanted to 
guarantee myself against the attempts of legalised 
piracy in foreign parts. The Registrar formally 
declared that he refused to listen tome. I clearly 
stated the difference between dramatic right which I 
wished to retain as author, and the right of publica- 
tion, quite another thing, which must be affirmed 
and registered by M. Gérard as publisher of my work 
in France. Nothing would move the obstinacy of 
the official, who tried moreover to put me in the 
wrong by saying to one of his clerks, ‘ You hear— 
M. Gounod has just said his publisher in Paris is 
the proprietor of ‘Jeanne d’Arc.” Take note of 
that.’ He could not understand that I had not come to 
register the publication of a book—a score (which is 
the publisher's affair)—but only the date of my first 
performance, as a guarantee of my dramatic right 
which remains entirely my property. 

“T know by long and ruinous experience that tho 
Jeast delay or irregularity in a legal formality may 
cause large and irreparable losses to the unfortunate 
author. Witness my opera ‘ Faust,’ which is lost 
for ever to me in England. If I had yielded to the 
obstinacy of the Registrar, I should have made an 
irregular and illegal entry of ‘ Jeanne d'Are,’ which, 
coming to the knowledge of those whose interest 
and malice seize every opportunity of turning an irre- 
gular proceeding to account, would have brought 
upon me a fresh disaster. Despite all the vexations 
to which this constant struggle exposes me, I will 
not abandon it out of consideration of personal 
repose; because I know I am defending a just cause 
which is not only mine but that of all artists vic- 
timised through their own inexperience by the tricks 
of piracy and commercial cupidity.—I am, &e. 

“Cu. Gounop.” 








ITALY. 
Bassant, 26th November. 

While at Milan a year ago I read of the production 
of an opera by a young Sardinian, and read nothing 
but praise. The opera wag called “David Rizio,” and 
the site of its production was the Carcano Theatre, 
I did not go to hear the opera, as I have been too often 
annoyed, disgusted, and even shocked on the 
occasions when I have been present to witness the 
productions of young composers: annoyed by the 
poorness of the music, disgusted at the presumption 
of the author, and shocked at the unmistakable way 
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in which the Milanese public condemn what is 
opposed to their taste, no amount of howling, 
screaming, or whistling being enough to express their 
disapproval. In addition to my reluctance to be 
present on such occasions I knew the company which 
executed the new opera to be a very third-rate one. 
Not until after the opera had been withdrawn did I 
become aware that it had met with a genuine success, 
in spite of the miserable execution it had, and that 
only the expiration of the engagement of one or two 
of the artists necessitated its withdrawal. The name 
of the author of “David Rizio” is Luigi Canepa, a 
native of Sassari, and a favourite pupil of Mercadante. 

Sardinia, whether deservedly or not it is not my 
province to discuss in these columns, has always 
borne the reproach of being less than half-civilised, 
and of being entirely destitute of enterprise. Let 
this pass. I only chronicle facts. 

This year was held at Sassari the second 
‘‘Esposizione Industriale-Agricola Sarda,” and it 
sufficed to show that in spite of Sardinia being 
dostitute of instruction for students of arts and 
sciences there are those, and many of them, whose 
talent cannot be hidden, but asserts itself in spite of 
every obstacle. If I had the time and you could 
afford me the space I am sure I could interest your 
readers by relating what marvels of industry and art 
I saw under the glass frames or hung upon the walls 
of the Exhibition Building. But I will on to what 
possesses more real interest to the musician. 

On the occasion of the Exhibition the directors 
were bound to attend to the comfort and amusement 
of the visitors. The theatre must be opened, and 
the first idea was to engage one of the well-known 
comedy companies; but some bold spirits put forward 
the idea of engaging an opera company, and of 
producing to the Sassnrese the work of their youthful 
fellow-citizen. This idta was ultimately adopted, 
and in this way I heard the opera which I was afraid 
to hear at Milan. 

“David Rizio” is an opera cast in the pure Italian 


Cavallotti, a most effective drama, and the opera will 
be produced at Milan during the ensuing spring 
probably at the Teatro Dal Verme. The opera 
would in all probability be nearly finished, but 
the young maestro has been called to the post 
of director of the orchestra at the Teatro Civico 
of Sassari, the director engaged by the muni- 
cipal authorities having been sent away in con- 
sequence of incompetency. The lovely opera of 
Flotow, “‘ Marta,” was executed horribly by the 
orchestra, and the poor singers unable to do them- 
selves or the author the smallest justice. However, 
all is changed as if by magic, the charming melodies 
of Flotow being now rendered in a way which could 
hardly be surpassed in even a great theatre. 





The Italian musical papers, particularly Il Globo 
of Rome, and L’Emporio Teatrale of Florence, highly 
praise a young and accomplished lady, Miss Adéle 
Romani, a member of the Academy of St. Cecilia, 
apropos of her two latest compositions, ‘* Haydée,” 
Mazurka de Concert, and a grand caprice, ‘* Le Chant 
du Ceur,” which are said to exhibit great talent and 
profound study. 





FRANCE. 


Pants, Dec. 3rd. 

The latest ventures of our two best dramatists 
promise both to be pecuniarily successful. ‘‘ L’Oncle 
Sam,” despite its artistic worthlessness brings in 
more money than ever the ‘* Famille Benoiton,” or 
“ Rabagas,”’ both of which, it will be remembered, 
were, in their time, the rage of Paris. ‘ L’Oncle 
Sam” brovght into the treasury of the Vaudeville 
Theatre fifty-six thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
eight frances for the first twelve performances—a sum 
which exceeds by more than five thousand franes the 
amount realised by the other two plays in the same 
period. As for Dumas’s comedy of ‘ Monsieur 
Alphonse,” that is no less fortunate; and the fortune 





mould, in the composer of which is revealed at once 
the disciple of Mercadante. There is in it abundance 
of delicate melodies, but they are néver effeminate, 
and always truo to the situation of the drama. The 
libretto is the work of another young Sassarese, 
Enrico Costa, a cousin of the composer. It treats of 
the love of David Rizio, the unfortunate Italian 
minstrel, for Mary Stuart, the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate queen who, as a woman, but not as a 
sovereign, has been the idol of so many poets 
and romancers; her marriage with Henry Darnley, 
and the assassination of the unfortunate singer. On 
this canvas Canepa has worked with singular effect. 
The beauty of the ensemble at first disables one to 
attend to the particulars, but little by little, becoming 
familiar with the whole, one discovers at every step 
treasures which at first were almost unregarded. The 
duet between Enrico Darnley and Maria Stuarda, 
the two romances of Rizio, and especially the one 
commencing ‘“ Quando al suo fianco assiso,” the 
concerted piece, and the finale are the best 
constructed pieces in the firstact. In the second act 
the chorus for female voices pleases much, and still 
more the terzetto D’ una corona inutile,” the aria of 
the basso, but above all the duettino for baritone 
and soprano leggero, ‘Io son fiammella” which every 
night was encored. The third act is still better than 
the second, as this is better than the first. It is 
plain that the maestro improves as he advances on 
the difficult way; doubts cease, he becomes more 
bold and inspired as he gradually learns his strength. 
In this act all is beautiful, but the congiura, which 
is perhaps the best piece of the opera, stands out even 
from amongst so many beauties. The instrumenta- 
tion of the whole opera is something remarkable in 


here is more richly deserved. Alexandre Dumas is 
now fifty, and very different from what his father 
| was. Rather irregular in his early youth—otherwise 
he would not have been a Dumas—he soon found 
| loose morals unremunerative, and based his reforma- 
|tion upon habits the opposite of his parents. At 
sixteen Alexandre printed a collection of verses, 
entitled ‘‘ Sins of my Youth,” more remarkable for 
pretensions than anything else. After accompanying 
| his restless parent on his travels through Spain and 
Africa, he wrote ‘‘ The Adventures of Four Women 


jand a Parrot,” and several other novels, which | 


attracted little attention, and thereby disappointed 
the precocious author. Discovering his want of the 
brilliant imagination and superabundant intellectual 
resources of the elder Dumas, he resolved to cultivate 
a literary field of his own, and he did so by careful 
observation and correct delineation of manners. He 
made a special study of the equivocal society of the 
French capital; and the first fruit was ‘ The 
Lady of the Cuamellias’—a novel that obtained 
great and immediate success by the simplicity 
and pathos of the story, and the dramatic 
character of its incidents. Afterwards converted 
into a play, it was represented at all the 
theatres of France, and translated into half-a- 
dozen langueges. Verdi set it to music under the 
name of ‘La Traviata,’ and it may be fairly 
said that entire civilization wept over the sentimental 
woes of the consumptive lorette. Dumas’s story 
carried his name everywhere ; he was highly lauded 
and bitterly censured; but everybody admitted he 
had achieved an astonishing success. ‘* The 
Romance of a Woman,” ‘Diane de Lys,” “ The 
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from his own experience and circumstances, 
Alexandre fils resembles his father in face, though 
not in figure; has a thoughtful and serious expres. 
sion, and acalm and highly disciplined character, 
Profiting by. parental blunders, he has taken care of 
his health, his ideas, and his money; has many 
friends, and a handsome income, wholly the result 
of his own industry and of judicious investment, 

A novelty, “La Falaise de Penmarke” of X, 
Cresafulli, has been brought out in Paris at the 
Ambigu-Comique. It is in five acts, and is 4 story 
of violence committed by a drunken soldier upon his 
brother's wife, the results of which drive him to 
suicide. 

“Jeanne d'Arc,” continues her successful career 
at the Gaité. The receipts are nightly increasing— 
from 5803 francs upon the second night to 8320 upon 
the ninth. The dresses, the music, and the mise en 
scéne constitute the chief attractions. At the 
Menus-Plaisirs, “* La Liqueur d’Or,” is, it is said, to 
be succeeded by a grand spectacular piece, in which 
Thérésais to play one of the principal rdles. Apropos 
of this favourite of the cafés, itis said that “Iq 
Reine d’Yvetot,” a burlesque of M. Vasseur’s “ Roi 
d’Yvetot,” recently produced in Brussels, is to be 
mounted at the Chatelet, and that the roles of the 
Reine d’Yvetot will be created by Thérésa. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





LIBEL ON M. RIVIFRE. 


In the Court of Common Pleas on Friday the 
action of Riviére v. Donisthorpe came before Mr, 
Justice Brett and a special jury. The plaintiff was 
the musical director of the Covent Garden orchestra, 
and he sued the defendants to recover damages fora 
libel published in the London Correspondent’s letter 
of the Exeter and Plymouth Gazette. The libel 
complained of occurred in a letter from the London 
Correspondent, and was in the following lines :— 


“In connection with the spectacle of ‘ Babil and 
Bijou,’ at Covent Garden, one of the songs which has 
come to be known as the “ Spring Chorus,” and which 
is sung by a number of small and prettily-dressed 
children, has attained considerable notoriety., It is 
sung about the streets, and in. drawing-rooms, and 
is a very catching air. It now turns out that the 
idea of the music is by no means original, but forms 
the basis of a German quadrille by the well-known 
Lanner, and that it is at present the copyright ofa 
French firm. This firm recently brought an action 
against Riviere, the manager of the Covent Garden 
orchestra; or, to speak more strictly, they applied 
for an injunction to stop the performance of the piece. 
Of course such a thing would have brought the whole 
play to a stand still, besides causing great scandal. 
So an arrangement was come to privately in 
Chambers, according to which Riviere has to pay 
the French house sixpence on every copy sold, and 
£2 2s, a night for every time of the performance at 
Covent Garden, both past and to come. The affair 
has not been published, great efforts being made to 
keep it secret ; but it eozed into my ears the other 
day.” 

The defendants pleaded that they had acted 
without malice or gréss negligence ; that they had 
| inserted an apology ; and they further paid into court 
| £10 10s. The case having been opened, an apology 
was made on the part of the defendants by Sir John 
Karslake. A verdict was then entered for the 
plaintiff by consent for £10 10s. damages. 


AN AGGRIEVED BOX-KEEPER. 
On Saturday in the Court of Common Pleas, the 
late box-keeper at St. James’s Theatre sought to 
recover damages for slander uttered by Sir William 
Fraser, on an. occasion when Sir William’s seat 
having been let to another person, the hon. baronet 
was alleged to have used very strong language 
respecting the conduct of the plaintiff. Sir William 
Fraser, while admitting that he spoke with warmth, 
denied altogether using the language imputed to 
him by the plaintiff and his witnesses. Some 


Lady of the Pearls,” and “ Life at Twenty,” followed | amusement was caused by Serjeant Ballantine calling 


80 young & composer, even taking into consideration |the lachrymose novel, and each of them won {Mr. Huddlestone, Q.C., who happened to be at the 


that he is a pupil of the greatest instrumentalist Italy 
has ever produced, and in the scene of the congiura 
it is especially clever and effective. 

Luigi Canepa is a name which I feel sure will some 
day be known outside of the Italian peninsula. 
Decided genius, study, and a profound desire to 
study, cannot fail to place him amongst the great few. 
At present he is at work upon a libretto furnished 
him by Fulvio Fulganio, nom de plume of a clever 
librettist and poet. The subject is I Pezzenti of 


encomiums, and evinced power, knowledge of human 
nature, and caustic wit. In their dramatic form 
they drew crowds in spite, or rather on account, of 
the severe denunciation they elicited, and the 
manifest objection that they idealized the demi- 
monde, and painted its denizens in the most seduc- 
tive colours. He afterwards wrote ‘ The Question 
of Money,” ‘“ The Natural Son,” and “ The 
Prodigal Father,” many of the incidents of 


theatre that evening, asa witness for the defence. 
The box-keeper had, it appeared, returned the money 
for the stall to Sir William Fraser, who, however, did 
not leave the theatre; but Mr. Justice Brett rule 

that the plaintiff could not recover the money repaid 
to the defendant. Mr. Justice Brett then summed 
up the ease to the jury. The action was brought 
for slander, and also for slander to the defendant 
in his trade and business—two very different things- 
“I'o support the first, words of abuse or imputitg 








the latter two having been drawn, it is supposed, 














misconduct were not sufficient, they must impute 4 
criminal offence. To call a man a thief if under 
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circumstances which charged him with a criminal 
offence was slander, but if used as mere abuse was 
pot slander. But to support slander in his business 
asa box-keeper it was sufficient to use words 
jimputing that he conducted his busiuess in a 
ridiculous, or very unskilful or dishonest way, 
although it did not charge a criminal offence. The 
jury found a verdict for the defendant. 








A DevotionaL Entr’actr.—Some ladies are seen 
to cross themselves devoutly and are heard to utter 
ejaculations about ‘ Misericordia” and. ‘ Maria 
Santissima.” Every door in the theatre is thrown 
wide open, and the servants of the establishment 
stand before them with lighted candles. What is 
amiss? I look for El Marquesito del Queso, but he 
has disappeared. Fire a Hark! a tinkling bell is 
ringing somewhere outside the theatre. From my 
position in the stalls I can see into the open street 
beyond, and anon I descry a procession of church 
dignitaries in full canonicals, the first of whom bears 
the tinkling bell, while the rest carry long wax 
candles, the Host, and the sacred umbrella. Their 
mission at this hour of the evening is that of 
administering the Holy Sacrament to a dying man, 
aud as they pass along the street it behoves all 
occupants of houses within the route devoutly to 
acknowledge the procession as it passes. The 
audience and actors accordingly kneel and cross 
themselves while the holy functionaries and their 
sacrament are in view. One of the ecclesiastical 
party enters the theatre and glances hurriedly within 
to see that all are in the approved attitude. I am 
thankful to fd myself doing as the good Catholics 
are doing, for I know that our visitor has no respect 
of persons or creeds, and would call me to order 
without the least hesitation were I inclined to rebel. 
When the religious “ function” in the street (all 
public shows, from a bull-fight to High Mass, are 
called ‘‘ functions” in the Spanish language) is out 
of sight and hearing, and the candles at the door are 
extinguished, the spectators resume their seats and 
the farce ‘“‘function” on the stage proceeds.+-The 
Pearl of the Aptilles; or, an Artist in Cuba. By 
Walter Goodman. 


Toe Inventor oF THE PrANnororte.—Although 
Father Wood's claim to the invention of the piano is 
often stoutly maintained, the best authenticated is 
that of the Italians, for in the same or previous year 
that it is said Father Wood made his piano, 
Bartollomeo Cristofali, of Padua, invented and made 
a piano, which is thus described in the ‘ Giornale 
de’ Litterati d’ Italia’ (Venice, 1711), by the 
celebrated Scipione Maffei: ‘Signor Bartollomeo 
Cristofali, a Padua harpsichord player of the most 
Serene Prince of Tuscany, has already made three 
harpsichords, in which the production of more or less 
sound depends upon the force the player uses in 
pressing upon the keys, by regulating which not only 
are the piano and the forte heard, but also the degrees 
of tone, as in the violoncello.” After speaking of 
the opposition this new invention met with, which 
he ascribes to musicians condemning it without pro- 
per trial, Maffei proceeds: ‘ Instead of the jacks 
that produced sound by quills, there is a little row 
ofhammers that strike the string from below, the 
tops of which are covered with leather. Every 
hammer has the end inserted into a circular butt, 
that renders it moveable; these butts are partially 
embedded and strung together in a receiver. Near 
the butt, and under the stem of the hammer, there 
is a projecting part or support that, receiving the 
blow from beneath, raises the hammer and causes it 
to strike the string with whatever degree of force is 
given by the hand of the performer; hence the sound 
produced can be greater or less, at the pleasure of 
the player.’ The mechanism, which is then 
described, was exceedingly ingenious; the damping 
was effected by under dampers—that is, the dampers 
acted under the strings. From Maffei’s description 
it seems evident that Cristofali was really the 
inventor of the pianoforte in 1710.—*‘ History of the 
Pianoforte,”’ by Edgar Brinsmead. 


Hearn 18 Ever THE HANDMAID oF Haprryxss, often the 
tole sustainer of existence. Good health depends on pure 
blood, coursing through sound and a aap animal organs, 
It behoves all persons, desirous of retaining health, to maintain 
every organ of the body in the full performance of its natural 
duty, by the use occasionally of some alterative like Holloway’s 
puritying and corrective Medicine, which is competent to correct 
the first indications of disease, and able at once to restore any 
erring organ into precise harmony with its fellows. The simple 
‘xpedient of rectifying the first sign of irregularity will spare 
much suffering and many serious illnesses, which ever wait on 
‘uustal weather. Holloway’s Pills remove digestive derange- 
ments, bilious disorders, and intestine irritations. 





Burtisn Cottzar oF Hratru, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
nbscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
a mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 

Niversal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
Fae letters- on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony 

tbruary, 1872, Sigued, Morison & Co, 


Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


' Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 


Now Ready. 


AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
om: 3 The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been ovidendly bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra, 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


e RS 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


. By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


“Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
| exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Ited Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


66 
SAFE HOME!” 
Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tut Worps ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


23 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORKTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


; 50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 4} ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


Trichord, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body af tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

EN Wht tiiakeminn@staenats 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany ........+. 15 * 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
i rere ease ck ae 18 a 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ms 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 * 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut....... - 385 = 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo)  isceesssccscec'ses 38 i 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

CXtIA) cccccccccedeccece soe - 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

Css ceived recccvacadones 50 on 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

OT eee ee eebuakawee OO .~» 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 


some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 85 ad 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 in 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 is 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.s.. 45  ,, 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ‘e 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 - 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 e 


10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower .........+000+ 100 o 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower? ..00cccccssede 125 * 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,*" Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s:; 
Stuj’ed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


‘J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8; 
ee ~~ £9 Qs. 
One § 
Expression, with facet Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £18 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite LExpres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté, sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette, Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Aetion. 
No. 9 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon., 
Voix Celeste, Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. orté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion, Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





BELFAST 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 


i a -  | 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





Little Maid of Arcadee ......s0..secssscececssccsevecee £0 
4uinevere ! (Sung by Mulle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's ais ap ented oh ence ude balan beater 4 0 
Oh ! ma Charmante (French Sung) .........sesessseeee 4 0 
Oli! Della MIA oe cece ceceeeeeeeereeeneesereeenees 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 





——_— 


LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ..........++ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G., 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) .........0ceeeseseee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........66 
My old love, ‘“‘ Remembrance” .,... 


London; J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ane > > 
ooococo 





Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





So 


Alone for ever. Tn D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 
The Fairy ANSWer ...cecseeeeceeees Toccvevccessvcsevee 4 0 
Man ONO Eos vse ches ¥005.00:4000-40:00-is cc 2nceneeeenrhs 40 


London: J. B. Caaurn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


—— 


i) 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Maile. Liebhart) ..............0008 4 0 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS, 





DONS ins cities cdsd basen esenccatn sonneedesseeauvn 
The Choice, in E flat and G...... 2008 
Thoughts !.......006 


4 
Bpirit LOVE .. ccccccccorcccccccccccccccecccccccccscoes & 
4 
4 
4 


— 


Twilight .. ..cccecece 

Three Lilies Sees 60.50.00 Weed 66 09-8060 be acd detec 

Friends .....+......+.-Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J, B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ecoocoocooocooco 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......s0..s0s008 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ........+068 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........s0e0+-e008 » 40 


London ; J. B, Cramer & Co » Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


Bee Fiower em 6 TA so ce cenesncecctnicccccccsceeis & 

I Ts occ inc dish 00: te 6 anon eo ae cons casbonceinns, 8 

Ollss to the Bamg-WieS oe csceceescccsceccesccesccccsece B 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ooo 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .....s..ss00..05 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..........sseeeeeee 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 

uy MONEY iecsda cecal oa oe ba.0eubenbaates crnetaieacean, GEOD 
Por ever and for aye .. 4... .. sess see cesses » 40 
Eventide, Trio. (8.0.7.)...seseeeseseee 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 








Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 
by JOHN RHODES, 


Loalon: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


-_. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5a. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By ©. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., d&c. 


Undon; J, 1, Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, §,W.; and 4 
Henrictta-strost Coventgarden,’ 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes “. by COLLARD. 
Third ,,  Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  #Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER, 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


- 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramzns have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, Ciry. 
J. B, CRAMER & (O., West Srrezt, & Western Roan, Baiauton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & 0O0.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

















lL. ALBRECHT. s. d. 8 d, 
WAVERLEY. Valse Briliante ............ covcccccccccse 4 O MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op.25) 4 9 

J. ASCHER, WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK..... eccccccccccccccces soeee 4 0 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ...........56- soeeee 49 

_.. te MO eee She Shc enceresucevenveneseduesier 4 0 LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne soveee 8 Q 
MEREDITH BALL. UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil dua ai No.1.... 8 9 
BLANCHE! Redowa ...... oecaveses bcceccccasoceesees . 40 IL TROVATORE......... oe 9 2evwe BO 

FRANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA ...... eosnes atte 9 Bee. 8 0 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... sencendeaten sésies tees 4 0 Bly PURIOSO © cccccccceses ée ditto wo feoee 8 
Bie RS RMAs CURAGETER) . 0.00 ccccavcccsccssenecenes - 40 LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto oo S.cce BH 

OSCAR BERINGER. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto » 6.... 8 @ 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ...... sdcpbaas cocoee & 0 PAUL SEMLER. 

J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche .....scccccscrecccccccccesss 4 9 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN, (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ...creccccccccccccccccccscceee 4 9 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 

Pe (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 4 0 VALE OF rail ehnahetewetesebadbene cocccccccccces 8 Q 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ......cccccesccccccecs 4 0 lle eeeeewess cece ccccccccseveccs ececese 8 QO 

J. BLUMENTHAL. Cc. W. SMIT 
LA CARESSANTE .......cceee EP oe Eee OP eee 4 0 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. ‘Set 1. -saeensabgilte to the 
WEDDING MELODY ....nccccesccccvcccessccccssesacee 4 0 Countess of Somers) ....seseeeeeceeceeseceeeseces - 80 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ......cccoccsesecs ebeste 4 0 Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . 4 0 

P. DE VOS. OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ......... ccccccccccccesecoce 3 0 
ee ee MD bac cecsnenedeseceedsébeceetes 4 0 DANSE BOHEMIENNE .........cecccccccccvees coccccee 4 0 

G. FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte pana: acco OM 
POLONAISE cccccccccccccceece Coccrcccceccccoeces ae 4 0 ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
itn eit abd aids obsaan Ci nGabadakedwaasiues 4 0 THOUGHTS. No. 1.....cccccceee occcccece Ley oe csccees 8 O 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ........cccccccccccccces 4 0 P Ditto oo Bewedeneponncsses tos eoccececccocesces 8 GO 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... éeensksattsendesnanesundes 3 0 J. T. SURENNE. 

DE otc cc Sasha Ghk cane bnew idbade rakes obs b4aaee co 4 0 CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
sn cas ehians vebebnendaeh sce oekansiccbavdeens 4 0 MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 

RICHARD HARVEY. No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ..sseesee. 1 6 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “ Trish Sketch” 66 04646606066686 d60 ° 3 0 ” , Ditto ” 2. ” 2. tee eeeseas 1 6 
RISER REM ccccccsns ME sk-c6cnchceneewheedee es 8 0 ‘+ oe Ditto a Vea ec Te 
DE RO ME MOO OUEO oo pice ccacadsbiscenncis 8 0 a & Ditto oo he sgn Brcccccscese. BUM 
THE ROSE TREE ........ SE ca vetanbnandeames atne 3 0 99 Be Ditto a ree Seer ye ee 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “IrishSketch” 38 0 a (Ss Ditto oo Ge gn Ge cecececcee 2° 
THERE IS NOTIN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch” 3 0 BrekTHOVEN SERIES :— 

ALFRED JAELL. No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.....+ss.seeeeee 1 6 
CAPRIOE-IMPROMPTU 2... .cccccccccccces sis baigheewna ec 4 0 », 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3.......+-e00. 1 6 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153....cccccccccccscees 4 0 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ......ssceeeeeee 1 6 

M. JUNOT. » 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20......... 1 6 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ...... Gaiveee patattasapecive se 4 0 » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 1 6 

J. KIRNBERGER. ; » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .ceeseseseee 1 6 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor)..... ewer rye TT oer TT rT eee 4 0 Sacrep Series :— ° 

M. LAFUENTE. ; No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. gaoneneeneet 1 6 
et SEE Seine Keneosevbdds cs euenasiondeeesaceaces «- 40 » 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel).......... 1 6 
ee BR errr aseenenes etre oo 8 O » 8 HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel). 1 6 
EVRTOUE BOUGE cece cvccccccccccccccvevesccececs wae oe € » 4. LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .. cocccseccccconce L @ 

J. LEMMENS. » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPHAR. (Haydn) . wecscecse A & 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 0 “ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)|........se00. 1 6 

ALFRED LEBEAU. Ss. THALBERG. 

Be, POOR... CBO MIOD sos onan cio ccceseacrerndnne 8 0 TARANTELLE ....... Kaeaenee xeucteess bos céveeeuemsne! 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV).. 3 0 he | Serer enideces coccccese 8 0 
Oe Oy I reer rere re eer eee er 3.0 RAI  vecccsccescce PPOUTETTTTLT rere ee 
Bt a BA EEE v6 ba noes 6c even swt ebeg eens 4 0 W. F. TAYLOR. 

PE EE nod 6 va hi Ano 460s 45.0 neberaed's ovte.es os 4 0 WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ..seceseseeeseeee. 3 0 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duct).......cccceccveeccees 5 0 MORNING SUNBEAMS.........-..+. ab cennaesions sothed LE 

E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ......secesesecesese 3 0 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........sccceccess 4 0 A. TOLSTOY. 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 4 0 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES .......sseceseccecesseee 4 0 

A, RENDANO. ERNEST TRAVERS. a ; 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique........ ose @ THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
BND 0.005 0 4ne' $e $0500.00 wssupennatens rer Serre » 8 0 DIME cs basccabnocemessvioneedsatpvanesctcess CEE 
NAPOLITAINE ........00. bn 000 qeb ened onenunseeide.soee 3 0 J. T. TREKELL. 
OT ge ee pietnead 3 0 BOURBREE (in F major) ..cccesccccccccccveccccccccceess 8 0 
REE EEL ook n tc casnss bene oneeteanbeaecaes 38 0 LE TRIANON. Gavotte .......cceeeceeccecevece +0 cdeelcs ae 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .............-.00. 3 0 THI; MAGIC HARP ........ Coes ereseoyee erry eoscen Oe 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 5 0 TOURS, . 0's cic c.050 cetWedeeccvs ee eecceee 6b dedkd cae 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces)............ 3 0 LES ECLAIREURS ............ pboveteeees oe ee 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. ” és eh teentenea a THE WOODLAND SPRITE .......ccccecscccsccvccceecs 40 
A LA MONTAGNE 3. ” re Sree re 3 0 LE PETIT TAMBOUR  .......cccccccccceseces mak Mhoahes 40 
VALGE CAPRI spaceccecicses Cdennneesedeccepnesece HS LA CRACOVIENNE ........ PUTT TT Tet eT eee coce OO 
DUNBTTINGO... No. 1, Ops IB acccccsorcecccisosdiccnccscses 3 0 LIEBER AUGUSTIN ......ccccccccccccccceces secdecsce Sam 
AMOR OAMPESTRE.. No. &, Op. 18. .ccisiccsceccvecscsce 8 0 VALIQUET. 

RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18 ....... os ebt eh edeens cose 8 ~O LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera......... 3 0 

J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert........sssseeeeeeee 4 0 
PR errr Op. 176.000... 4 0 J. M. WEHLI. 

BONHEUX INATTENDU ........... eos Op. 178.3 ..08 . 40 RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ........... beds keel anon 

H. ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch .........+..- ooo, oa 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription........cescccsecceececs 4 0 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien)....ditto ...... cgaecnses . $0 

J. RUMMEL. EEE Wes ccc ct coccesgecccecs boecosces essed - 40 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 DAIDE ss 5.2155 0100.00 No. ~ Forest Flowers coses 5 venga sed an 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma My = aaa rer. © a ieee na eeestovege obenven : ; 
ew Gharmante”) c.ccccscccccccscccceeecs : ATITES 4 0 AREBELD ..cece 5, 3. GittO cc cerecesccvecvevecs 

iS B.A 
5 JA 74 |} 
Ysee” LONDON: 
7, ) 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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Printed and Published by Jamas Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirr & Co,, 65, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Deg bth, 1978. 
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